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THE KAULBARS MISSION. 


T is to be hoped that there was no other augur present 
when that remarkable diplomatic tourist General 
Kavpars “took note” the other day of a Russian lady’s 
protest, in somewhat unladylike language, against the Bul- 
garian Regency. The proverbial temptation to laugh must 
surely have been too strong for him, if not for both. We 
intend no di to General Kavutpars in calling him a 
diplomatic tourist ; but it is impossible to see that he has, 
from the point of view of international law, any more 
serious status. In one sense, no doubt, he carries peace or 
war with him, and the Bulgarians will have to choose. 
But they may be a little heartened in the choosing by 
the reflection that, if Russia were not at least half 
—_ of war, he never would have been sent at all. Pi 
is only necessary to read the preposterous Twelve Articles 
which are said to embody his message to the Bulgarian 
Government to see how entirely beyond the competence 
of any regularly accredited diplomatic agent they are, and 
how strongly they suggest the idea that Russia is playing a 
game of bluff. Compare, for instance, Articles 8 and 9, 
one of which insists that the Bulgarian people shall “ freely 
“ express their opinion on the election of a Prince,” while 
the other declares that “ neither Prince ALEXANDER nor any 
“of his brothers can return to Bulgaria.” Indeed, the 
whole twelve are absolutely outside of any rights which 
Russia possesses or can possess under that Treaty of Berlin 
to which so significant a reference was made in the speech 
which closed the English Parliamentary Session ; and, un- 
jess Russia is prepared to defy all counter-opinion and all 
treaty obligations, and simply occupy Bulgaria, the menacing 
language of General Kau.pars is the merest brutum fulmen. 
It is, of course, possible that M. Tisza, speaking to an 
assembly strongly anti-Russian in feeling, may have made 
the most of Austrian intentions on the matter, but it is 
impossible to reconcile his words with a determination on 
the part of Austria-Hu to permit actual violence 
towards Bulgaria. And the almost incredible insolence of 
the Russian Envoy’s tone is much more likely to conceal 
disquiet than to cover resolution. Of all this the Bulgarians 
are well aware ; and they are probably aware also that very 
strong reasons exist why Russia should not proceed to 
extremity. It can make very little difference to themselves 
whether they yield to the Kauipars demands or wait to be 
coerced. In the former case the independence of their 
country will have ceased to exist, and nothing worse can 

to them if they refuse compliance, while it is at least 
doubtful whether anything so bad would happen. 

The general wrangle as to the effect of the whole affair 
on Continental politics continues, and it does not appear 
that any reasonable being now believes in an understanding 
between Germany and France. The vacillations of the 
German press, and the tendency which it has lately shown 
to throw all the blame on Prince ALEXANDER, are suffi- 
cient evidences of the importance attached in North 
Germany to the grave and increasing dissatisfaction of 
Austria-Hungary, and to the sense that England as little 
means to allow herself to be neglected as she means to 
thrust herself into the quarrel at the moment and in the 
manner which may suit third persons. The elaborate attempt 
made some time ago to show that neither North nor South 
Germany has any interest in the occupation of its great 
water-way by Russia, and in the blocking of the routes to 
the Mediterranean by the Russification of the Balkan 


Peninsula, is little heard of now ; and the innocent pro- 
position that the Peninsula should be bisected and converted 
into a sort of semi-detached house for Austria and Russia 
to inhabit is still less heard of. It is seen, as all reason- 
able persons had seen long ago, that no possible further 
extension of Russia southwards can be effected without grave 
danger and inconvenience to Austria immediately, and in- 
directly and ultimately to Germany proper. It is seen that the 
German-Russian-Austrian Alliance is one of those partner- 
ships which is certain to be dissolved as soon as the question 
of the division of any large amount of joint profit turns up, 
and that, therefore, it is to the interest of all the partners to 
keep as much as possible from hazardous operations. And 
it is also seen that it would be the height of folly for any 
Power to trust to the alliance of France, which is not only a 
quantity of extremely doubtful military value, but a Power 
as politically unstable as any Great Power has ever been. 
In times of such delicate equilibrium as the present any 
accident may, of course, upset the whole ; but the odds are 
largely against any Power wilfully risking such an upset 
unless through personal petulance and unwisdom. 
Meanwhile England has at least this advantage, that she 
has the least to lose and the most to gain of any Great 
Power except Italy, provided that she plays her game 
quietly and does not meddle either with rash provocations 
or rash alliances. This policy of cireumspection is recom- 
mended by all the conditions of the problem, and it is note- 
worthy that many of those who most protested against it 
at first are coming round to it—naturally without acknow- 
ledgment of conversion. Nothing can be idler than to re- 
present its adoption as a change of opinion on the part of 
those who approved, but would have accentuated, Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s policy nine years ago. It is only the politically 
incompetent who cannot distinguish between timesand seasons, 
and, because the anchor is a safeguard at one time, “ lay 
“ hold of the anchor,” like our old friend the Scholasticus, 
at another. There is no doubt that if, at the time of the 
last wanton attack of Russia on Turkey, Mr. Guapstoxe 
had had a grain of patriotism, or had for once foregone his 
usual practice of seizing every chance of securing power to 
himself at any cost to his country, the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire and the advance of Russia might have 
been almost indefinitely postponed and the Russians in all 
probability driven beyond the Caucasus. It could have 
been done ; we shall quarrel with no one if he says that it 
ought to have been done ; but, thanks to the agitation which 
Mr. Gtapstove excited to gain his private ends, it was not 
done. With the help of Roumania, the Russians just, and 
only just, succeeded in overcoming the resistance of Turkey, 
in robbing her as much as Europe would allow, and in 
depositing part of the spoil which could not be openly kept 
in the hands of confederate men of straw provided for the 
occasion. To speak as if the Turkey of to-day were the Turkey 
even of ten years ago is to argue absolute ignorance of the 
whole matter. It is probably impossible now to fight Turkey's 
battles on the lines on which it was possible and desirable to 
fight them then ; it is not clear that, if it were possible, it 
would be for the interest of England to do so ; no special obli- 
gation of honour in respect of the vassal States in Europe 
(Asia isa different affair) rests upon England ; and, to crown 
all, the Suttan has recently and for some long time past 
exhibited no desire whatever to be fought for by England, 
while, on the other hand, England can protect herself in 
much better and simpler ways. These facts, which were 
perceived by careful students of politics long before the 
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Bulgarian or Roumelian outbreak even of last year, became 
more important than ever in virtue of the events and nego- 
tiations following that outbreak, and made the course to 

ursue after the kidnapping of Prince ALExaNDER by the 
perfectly clear to clear sight. Ifsight which was not 
clear has taken some time to clear itself, that makes no diffe- 
rence. The instability of Parliamentary government makes it 
impossible to foretell what will happen, but it is perfectly 
possible to foretell what ought to happen. The policy 
marked out by reason for England is as far from the policy 
of Mr. Howarp Vincent as it is from the policy of Mr. 
Recinatp Bretr—from the policy of immediately inter- 
fering with any one who threatens any part of Turkey’s 
dominions, as from the policy of politely inviting Russia to 
take Constantinople and welcome, with a humble hope that 
she will love England very much indeed. It consists in 
letting it be known that England will not acquiesce in any 
violations either of the Treaty of Berlin or of Turkish 
territory by other Powers, and that if such violations are 
attempted she will hold herself perfectly free to take such 
measures of compensation and retaliation as may seem best. 


LANDGRABBING AT BONARBRIDGE. 


Sheps agrarian agitators in the Highlands may boast that 
' they have surpassed in extravagance their Welsh 
rivals, and attained to the level of their Irish medels. Mr. 
M‘Doxatp, M.P., who was not more outrageous in his lan- 
guage than his competitors for popular favour, declared at 


the Bonarbridge meeting that “the first business of the | P® 


“ Highland people was to get hold of the 2,000,000 acres 
“in the Highlands,” apparently without the smallest re- 
hms to legal rights of ownership. The same speaker 

emanded the total abolition of the Game-laws, though “ he 
“did not wish to be understood as advocating the total 
* extinction of game. What he wanted was that the power 
“to kill the game should'be divided equally among the 
“ people.” It is perhaps hardly worth while to remark that 
game and deer would rapidly become extinct if they were 
exposed to promiscuous slaughter. The Game-laws are not 
likely to survive the existence of landed property, which is 
directly attacked by the Bonarbridge orators. A Mr. 
DownaLp Murray, who is described as London Secretary of 
the Land League, extended the claim of his clients to 
9,000,000 acres in six Highland counties. Another speaker, 
like Mr. M‘Donatp a member of Parliament, insisted on 
the “ restoration of the land of the Highlands to the people 
“ of the Highlands on equitable conditions.” The compulsory 
sale and purchase of the land, which would be a sufiiciently 
violent interference with the rights of property, is not, as it 
would seem, one of the equitable conditions of the proposed 
transfer. The “ restoration ” of the land to those ae never 
possessed it is evidently intended to be gratuitous; nor are 
the demagogues careful to conceal their p Dr. 
Cuiark, M.P., placed the ownership of land, commonly de- 
signated by anarchists as “landlordism,” in the same 
category with slavery. Slavery “was abolished in every 
“ Christian country except Spain, and so in Scotland its 
“ brother, landlordism, was sick, and must soon die.” The 
professed friends of the crofters are thus pledged to abolish 
property in land far beyond the limits of the districts in 
which the crofter tenure has at any time been known. In 
a short debate on the subject of the crofters in the latter 
part of the recent Session, Dr. Wattace intimated doubts 
whether the time was come for abolishing property in land ; 
but the Highland agitators scarcely disguise their tendency 
to the most extreme theories of agrarian communism. The 
peculiarities of tenure in the districts occupied by crofters 
are more and more put out of sight. 

It is impossible to reason with agitators who, like Mr. 
Awnverson, M.P., assert that the policy of the Government 
is forced emigration. He adds that forced emigration is, as 
he knows too well, equivalent to passing “on the people a 
“ sentence of death.” Mr. ANDERSON ought to know that 
neither proposition is in any sense true. Emigration is 
in the great majority of cases more likely to prolong 
the life of a needy Highlander than to shorten it; but 
it may be objected that the expediency of emigration 
is a matter of opinion. It is absurd to say that the 
policy of the Government is forced emigration, or, indeed, 
that it has announced any policy whatever in to 
the population of the Highlands. The Crofters’ Bill, 
which is the only recent measure to which reference can be 


made, was passed by Mr. Guapstone’s Government. Lord 
Sauispury’s Cabinet has not since its accession to office 
introduced legislation on any subject, and its policy with 
respect to the crofters, though it may be conjectured, cannot. 
be known. It would have been culpable to interrupt before 
it had been tried the experiment of the Crofters’ Bill. The 
lawless demands of the Bonarbridge declaimers cannot be 
seriously taken into consideration. The abolition, of land- 
lordism or of private property in land can only be effected 
as of a social and political revolution. It would be 
easy to show that a region of barren mountains and secluded 
upland valleys is especially unfit for the occupation of petty 
cultivators. With or without landlords, population would 
always press close on the means of subsistence, and emigra- 
tion, though it is not artificially forced, is the only adequate 
remedy. In the Eastern parts of the United States, where 
there is no “landlordism,” or, as some of the speakers call 
it, “feudalism,” large tracts of land have been deserted b 
the occupiers for more eligible settlements in the West. It 
is not asserted that emigration, though it is forced by 
economic causes, is in these countries a sentence of death ; 
yet the journey across half the continent was until lately 
as tedious and as difficult as the voyage across the Atlantic. 
The Highland communists are aware that their demands 
are not likely to be conceded by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. They consequently propose the step 
backward which is rightly described as the restoration of 
the Heptarchy. The less civilized parts of the kingdom are 
to be detached from the central English nation ; and Welsh- 
men, Irishmen, and Highlanders are to relapse into inde- 
pendence, and probably into Celtic barbarism. In all those 
rts of the country the higher classes are loyal, and they 
also furnish the most convenient subjects for plunder. Mr. 
GuapstoxE had anticipated the conclusions of the Bonar- 
bridge meeting. He has done more than any contemporary 
or predecessor to impair the security of property; he was 
also the first to suggest the resolution of the Monarchy 
into a loose federalism of petty States. His proposal of 
separate Legislatures for Scotland and Wales was in the 
first instance devised as an excuse for the separation of 
Ireland ; but the facilities which disintegration would afford 
to disorder and confiscation could not fail to disclose them- 
selves. The comparison of “landlordism” to slavery, 
and the demand for its abolition, and for the “ restoration” 


¢| of the land to the people, are addressed to a provincial 


audience. Law and justice are only maintained by a central 
authority. One of the Bonarbridge resolutions recited the 
commonplace cant of the inability of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to perform its functions. The meeting declared that 
the only remedy was to be found in a scheme which, 
“while it maintained the integrity of the Empire, will give 
“ separate Parliaments to England, Scotland, and Wales.” 
Perhaps England may be allowed a voice in a matter with 
which it is so nearly concerned. No intelligent and loyal 
Englishman would accept a separate Legislature in the 
place of the ancient Parliament. The demagogues pass over 
in silence the assumed transfer of domestic English legis- 
lation to a subordinate Assembly. It is not for the purpose 
of relieving the og ig Parliament of the pressure or 
business, but in the hope of robbing landowners, that the 
Ciarks and M‘Dona.ps propose to establish a Scotch, or 
rather a Highland Parliament. 


The Northern agitators are perhaps going too fast for 
Mr. Guapstong, though he may soon overtake them in his 
downward progress. They may possibly in the meantime 
embarrass their leader by a premature publication of their 
intended policy. His recognition of a development of Welsh 
policy in the direction of Home Rule might alarm even his 
devoted followers if it were understood to imply general 
confiscation. The demand of the Highland agitators for 
the disruption of the kingdom will be taken in connexion 
with their resolutions for the abolition of landed property 
by the so-called restitution of the land to an entirely new 
body of owners. It is possible that Mr. GLapstonz, though 
he is responsible for the Crofters’ Bill which the agi- 
tators denounce, may by this time have been educated by 
his Irish associates up to the level of the Bonarbridge 
manifesto; but only four or five months ago he thought it 
necessary to against the predatory propensities ot 
Home Rule Parliaments. The provisions of the Irish Land 
Bill, which was exclusively designed for the ion ot 
landowners, were deliberately reserved as beyond the com- 
petence of the future Irish Parliament. Mr. GLADSTONE 
then considered that the landlords were entitled to the 
protection of Imperial law; and Mr. Moruey on several 
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occasions emphatically protested against the injustice of 

ing them to the risk of spoliation. The Highland 
Home Rulers make no secret of their real motive for de- 
manding provincial independence. It was scarcely worth 
their while to insert among their reasons for desiring a 
separate Parliament the paradox that more money would, 
under a federal system, be spent in the outlying provinces. 
The confiscation of the land would scarcely encourage the 
investment of money in the Highlands, and the abolition 
of the Game-laws would effectually lead to the further 
impoverishment of the country. The tenants might in the 
first instance gain by the suppression of rent, for no com- 
mercial operation is so profitable as simple theft. Never- 
theless, there is reason to believe that law and prosperity are 
not unconnected. 


HOLDING YOUR OWN—A LA FRAN(AISE. 


T seems to be agreed that M. pre Freycinet has an- 
nounced another expedition to Madagascar. He is 
supposed to have promised it somewhere in the course of his 
speech at Toulouse. The particular passage in which he 
gave the promise in so many words has, apparently, not 
been reported, for the French Premier said nothing about 

or expeditions, and what he said about 
colonies was worded in the most judiciously vague way. 
M. pe Freycinet was not enthusiastic about the colonies of 
France, and he even referred with apparent approval to the 
opinion of those persons who do not think that the new ones 
are of any value at all. Nothing could well sound less enter- 
prising than his almost melancholy recognition of the fact that 
since France has actually got these possessions she must 
needs keep them unless she is prepared to take a fall. 
This does not sound like a declaration of a new little war of 
conquest, and yet it is no doubt the in which 
M. pe Freycinet is supposed to have announced the re- 
newal of the most pitiful of all colonial adventures. The 
meaning may seem more than the words can well bear, but 
then they must be interpreted by the light of a clear under- 
standing of what a Frenchman means when he describes his 
country as in possession of this or that. Judging by what 
has been going on for years in , and for some 
months in the New Hebrides, “ possession ” in his vocabulary 
means a firm belief that he ought to possess. In the 
latter case some Frenchmen have decided in their minds 
that their country has rights of a certain kind in those 
islands. Accordingly they have proceeded to put them 
in force by establishing armed posts, hoisting flags, and 
taking other steps of the same kind. In the language 
of the new democratic and Republican statecraft this is 
described as seeking for “la maniére la plus avantageuse 
“ou la moins désavantageuse de les garder,” “ they” being 
the said possessions. As the Lord High Executioner ex- 
plains to the Mikado when His Majesty has ordered a 
gentleman to be beheaded, he is beheaded ; he is not only 
as good as dead, but actually dead, and that being so, why 
not say so? When this is kept in mind, it is easy to under- 
stand how M. pe Freyciner’s modest doctrine that France 
must do the best it can with what it has should be under- 
stood to mean that it is about to try to capture Antana- 
narivo. 

It would be premature to decide that the interpreters of 
M. pe Freycrver have expressed his meaning correctly. 
As yet the French Government has not declared its inten- 
tions officially, and even officiously it has not gone further 
than denying that it has decided not to send an expedition 
into the interior of Madagascar. There would, however, be 
nothing at all surprising in a renewal of the war. When 
the treaty of last year was made, it was pointed out here that 
such a settlement would prove lasting only if the French 
had thoroughly decided to wash their hands of the whole 
adventure, and were simply on the look-out for a plausible 
pretext. It gave them a couple of stations on the coast of 
the island which could be of no use without a great outlay, 
an illusory protectorate which could not be enforced without 
the maintenance of a French garrison in the Hova capital, 
and it bound them to give up the best material guarantee 
they had whenever the Hovas paid a sum of money which 
they would have no great difficulty in finding. Such as 
it was, too, this treaty was ratified in a way tolerabl 
sure to lead to trouble. The Hovas accepted it subject 
to certain qualifications recorded by M. Patrimonio and 
Admiral Mior. The French Government refused to - 
nize this act of its agents. A settlement of this kind could 
not possibly work unless both sides had the very heartiest 


desire to remain on good terms. It would seem that neither 
party is in this peaceful frame of mind, and a renewal of 
what was called the war is accordingly highly probable. 
The immediate cause of quarrel is, however, rather more 
discreditable to the European party to the treaty than the 
haste and hollow character of the whole negotiation. At 
this moment the French are making up their minds to 
another war, less because the treaty has not given them ali 
they expected than because one of its clauses, which is 
perfectly clear, and was accepted by both sides without a 
shadow of doubt as to its meaning, seems to be about to be 
carried into effect. By this article the French were to remain 


in of Tamatave until the Hova Government 
an indemnity of ten millions of francs. Now General 

1cBy WitLovcusy will not improbably be able to raise 
this money, and in England moreover; and then the 
French will be bound to evacuate Tamatave, and content 
themselves with Diego Suarez—which is a very fine bay, 
no doubt, but is nothing else for the present. Of course, 
if Frenchmen had quietly decided that the indemnity never 
was to be paid, and that they were to retain quiet pos- 
session of Tamatave, it must be very annoying to be 
presented with a little cheque, and politely requested to 
remove. They are much in the position of the familiar 
usurer of romance who is paid out of the ancient baronial 
hall he had meant to make his own. The parallel may 
be pushed further. The wicked usurer is uniformly paid 
off by a hated and successful rival. General Dicsy 
Wi.tovcnsy might get his money in England. If he did, 
the hold of English industry on Madagascar would be 
greatly strengthened. Tamatave would be opened to 
English trade. Such a result would be more than the 
trifling patience of the French could be expected to bear. 
For this, if for no other reason, an expedition to Madagas- 
car is not improbable. It will be time enough to speculate 
on its probable results when we know whether the French 
have at last learnt that bombarding mud-huts on the sea- 
coast is not the way to put intolerable pressure on the 
Hovas, who live on a high table-land some hundreds of 
miles away. 

In the meantime there is no sign that the French 
are less resolute than before to hold their own, as 
M. ve Freycinet would put it, in the New Hebrides. 
The state of things in these islands is thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of the modest policy of the Third Republic. 
France is bound by treaty not to occupy the islands. 
Nothing is more certain than that a breach of this under- 
standing would be a gross act of discourtesy to England, 
and might very possibly lead to difficulties of such magni- 
tude with her Colonies that she would be thoroughly 
justified by regard for her interests, not to speak of other 
considerations, in treating it as a casus belli. To all this 
the French pay no attention. They deny that there is any 
treaty, or at least anything more than a ghost of a treaty. 
They are perfectly indifferent to what England may think. 
They have made their minds up that they have certain 
rights, and are acting on that conviction. The utmost limit 
of concession to which they will go is to assert that an 
occupation is not an occupation. The work is divided. 
In Europe, Ministers deny that the New Hebrides have 
been taken hold of. In the Pacific French gunboats go 
and establish posts. While the French Ambassador is 
saying smooth things in London, they hear at Sydney “ that 
“a third French military post had been formed at Vila 
“ Harbour, Sandwich, one of the New Hebrides islands, 
“and that it was apparently intended to establish a town- 
“ ship at Vila.” It is high time that some understanding, 
not of the Hova kind, was come to with the French Govern- 
ment on this subject. We have been told quite often 
enough that the gunboats are only engaged in punishing 
savages for the murder of Frenchmen. ‘There is absolutely 
no need to establish a township in order to shoot a savage. 
To speak quite plainly, this attempt to steam gun-vessels 
through a treaty, and to turn the occupation of the New 
Hebrides into a fait accompli, is a piece of cynical impu- 
dence. Nothing of the kind would be attempted unless the 
French had come to the conclusion that the long-suffering 
and the stupidity of the Foreign Office were on a par. We 
will not deny that this opinion is justified by some recent 
experience ; still, it is a hasty generalization on the part of 


'Y | the French to conclude that what was the case for one series 


of years must be the case always. They are apt to jump to 
conclusions in this fashion, and need to be periodically 
brought back to attend to the facts, and the present is an 


eminently proper occasion. 
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LADY COMMERCIALS, 


M® GOLDWIN SMITH has been complaining, with 
a certain show of reason, of the tendency of the 
modern Englishwoman to walk in the ways and usurp the 
privileges of the modern Englishman—to adapt his waist- 
coat and his ulster, to dispute his monopoly of tobacco, and 
to contest his special fitness for a number of professions and 
trades. This tendency is pleasantly illustrated by an ad- 
vertisement in a recent number of the Zimes, in which 
a “Young Lady” offers her services as a commercial 
traveller. There is no reason why the offer should not be 
accepted by some enterprising firm, and none that we can 
see why the Young Lady’s lead should not be followed by 
the sex in general. Of lady doctors, lady authors, lady 
agitators, lady telegraphists, there are enough and to spare. 
Why should there not be lady bagmen as well? It is begin- 
ning to be shrewdly suspected, as Mr. Gotpwin Smiru 
remarks, that Nature, when she made two sexes, was guilty 
of a blunder in taste as well as an error in judgment ; and 
it cannot be demonstrated too soon that for the ordinary 
business of life there is no practical difference between the 
two—that the stronger and the weaker are convertible 
terms, and that Jitu is not merely as good as Jack, but, on 
occasion, a great deal better. 

And yet, “alas, our lords, and yet, alas, again.” Should 
the Young Lady’s example prove catching, and the craft of 
the Commercial Traveller become an open calling, like the 
doctor’s or the novelist’s, how miserable the transformation 
that must needs be operated in his customs and his manners ! 
“O change beyond report, thought, or belief!” As it is, 
he is but the pale ghost of his ancestors whom Dickens 
loved and drew, and, with lovely Woman to compete with 
him, he must of necessity ambition and attain such heights 
of refinement as even he, degenerate as he is, can scarce hope 
to occupy and live. It will be remembered that when Mr. 
Worpste recited Cotiins’s Ode, and threw his blood-stained 
sword in thunder down, the Commercials in the room below, 
arising as one man, sent up the waiter with their compli- 
ments, “and this isn’t the Tumblers’ Arms.” The epigram 
belongs to the heroic age ; but it is to be surmised that even 
now there are not 4 few upon the road who are capable of 
something almost as good. What will become of bagman’s 
wit if its expression has to be mitigated, and the laws of its 
conception reconsidered and rearranged, in deference to 
feminine requirements? What of the gossip of the com- 
mercial room? What of the thousand and one delights—the 
grogs, the clean churchwardens, the songs, the toasts, the 
anecdotes (professional and other), the improving little dis- 
cussions (political and other), the cozy little suppers, the 
friendly little wagers, the pleasant little “socials ”—which 
have hitherto been part and parcel of the good Commercial’s 
lot? It is a delightful thing, as Musser has told us, faire 
jaser les femmes ; but, like everything else, the experience is 
subject to the laws of time and space. It is a question of 
environment ; and faire jaser les femmes ina mixed company 
of male and female commercial travellers is an achievement 
before which the stoutest might recoil. Ina mixed company, 
too, there would inevitably be passions and emotions. Wher- 
ever Woman is, there also Love enters in—Love, and the 
crowd of perils that walk in his train. It is opined that he 
will no more be absent from the Commercial Room of the 
future than he has been from the courts and salons of the 
past. The prospect, it is true, is not without its charms. It 
includes new possibilities in fiction, it opens up new avenues 
of poesy. Here will an unborn Batzac find his chance, 
a new and simpler Brownyinc his vocation; and some 
D’Artuez of the trade in hosiery will meet and welcome his 
fate at the hands of some CapiGcNAN in shawls, and some 
Hutor of the road will drink in destruction from the eyes of 
some MarnerFe of the commercial room. But for all that 
is past—* the of gin, the Red Cross Knight,” the 
glees, the jokes, the toasted cheese, the “’Armony, gents !” 
of the chairman—are these things a sufficient compensation ? 
The shapes of the heroic dead—of Tom Smarr and all the 
masters of the great age, the golden epoch, the Pickwickian 
—arise in denial. They will not. The new career is one 
in which the presence of Woman will be found uncommonly 
disagreeable. But meanwhile the tide is at flood, the meaning 
of civilization grows clearer, and on every hand there rises 
the voice of Woman wailing for oe. and an income. 
It is heard in every walk of life; there is no reason, as we 


have said, why it should not be heard in tavern-parlours 
and the commercial rooms of old-established family inns. 


| 


Your Commercial is no more exempt from the operations of 
destiny than your fat king and your lean beggar; and for 
him, as for all else, there seems to have dawned a new and 
most portentous day, 


THE LAVISON INCIDENT. 

i es Times’ Correspondent, in announcing that “the 

“ Lavison incident is terminated,” remarks that at 
least Ismaiz PasHa (in whose name the said “incident” 
was brought about) was never ridiculous—thereby inferring 
that the Lavison incident is ridiculous. At the same time 
both this Correspondent and others do not disdain to draw 
morals from the incident, which would seem to show that it 
is not quite so ridiculous after all. It is certainly odd 
enough on the face of it. M. Lavison (who, though a 
Russian subject, may be perhaps taken without injustice as 
not unrelated to the prolific and intelligent race which has 
presented so many Lawsons, Lewsons, Levisoxs, Lewises, 
and so forth to England) is, in some not clearly defined 
way, the agent of the ex-Khedive, and is charged with the 
duty of prosecuting Ismatu’s very large and extremely un- 
settled claims on the Egyptian Government. He decided 
last Sunday to prosecute them in strict accordance with the 
famous good old rule and simple plan. He got together some 
merry men (said to be Montenegrins), seized a portion of 
one of the Khedivial palaces, made a new entrance in token 
of possession, and, on being summoned to clear out, pleaded 
his Russian citizenship to exempt him from the authority of 
the Egyptian police. The Russian Consul appears to have so 
far connived at this preposterous plea that he asked for 
twenty-four hours to communicate with his Government ; 
which being very properly refused, M. Lavison and his men 
in possession, after a little bluster and another attempt at 
sheltering themselves under the Capitulations, did clear out. 
In his last proceedings he seems to have been assisted by 
the well-known M. Boretu1, of the still more well-known 
Bosphore Egyptien—a circumstance which no doubt con- 
tributed to the popular idea of a Franco-Russian maneuvre 
intended, if possible, to get England into an awkward affair, 
and at any rate to throw discredit on the administration of 
Egypt under English control. This amiable and laudable 
intention would appear to have failed; though that it has 
done so is not yet absolutely certain. 

The obvious moral as to the intolerable character of the 
Capitulations is drawn by the Z'%imes’ Correspondent, and 
there can, of course, be no doubt that they are intolerable. 
But there are many intolerable things that have to be 
tolerated, and those who have the perhaps valuable, but to 
others provoking, habit of looking at things coolly, may be 
permitted to ask what is the possible use of objecting to 
them at this moment? The Porte could not get rid of them 
if it would, and, with its usual misguided habit of taking 
every opportunity of playing off one European Power 
against another, probably would not if it could. Even sup- 
posing other Powers to be willing to abandon them (which 
is anything but likely, for there are few things to which 
men cling more than to privileges unprofitable to them- 
selves but annoying to somebody else), in the present 
temper of France and Russia it is absolutely certain 
that neither would give up the right of protecting and, 
if necessary, egging on by the promise of protection their 
own malefactors in an English-governed country. There 
is no chance of obtaining any such deliverance as the 
abrogation of the Capitulations till one of two things 
occurs. In a general war England would, of course, be 
able to make easy terms with her allies, and to make very 
short work of the privileges of her enemies, taking care 
that these privileges were not restored when was 
made. Short of a general war, there might still come a 
conjuncture of circumstances when this country might have 
such a consideration—valuable to others and not too costly 
to herself—+to offer as might induce the Powers to give up 
their troublesome right. But for the moment there is very 
little chance of anything of the kind; and the only thing 
to do is to avoid such blunders as were committed in the 
Bosphore Egyptien case, to ignore all merely frivolous 
abuses of the Capitulations, and to take care that no really 
serious ones are allowed. After all, as some one has hinted 
already, the game is one that more than one can play at, 
and it would be a singularly uncomfortable day for French 
or Russian subjects in Egypt when the English Government 
chose to imitate the tactics of foreign Governments in this 


respect, 
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There is no doubt that the importance of this Lavison 
incident (which is, after all, set down by some rationalists 
as showing nothing but a certain weakness of brain and 
perhaps a too great familiarity with penny-dreadfuls on the 

of M. Lavison, while M. Lavison himself represents 
it as an architectural experiment, something in the way of 
Lord Griwtnorre), is due to its coincidence with a great 
deal of silly talk in French journals about the English 
occupation of Egypt. We need hardly say that we do not 
apply the epithet “silly” to such papers as the Journal des 
Débats, though, at the same time, we are somewhat ata loss 
to find any other that will exactly suit the case. The argu- 
ment, if argument it is to be called, of a recent Anglophobist 
article in the Débats divides itself into three heads. The 
first is a repetition of that vague talk about the undying 
rights and interests of France in Egypt which always tempts 
a practical Briton to ask what these rights are, and when 
they came into existence? The answers vary, and it is never 
quite certain whether the complete overthrow of France six 
or seven hundred years ago at Damietta, or that eighty or 
ninety years ago at Aboukir, is the highly peculiar ground 
on which the rights are based. If a claim to a place can exist 
on the ground of having been soundly beaten there, we 
might — with good temper, and, it must be admitted, 
with a complete absence of national vanity, set up a counter- 
claim to Fontenoy or Taillebourg, and offer to compromise 
the matter. The second argument is that France can never 
acquiesce in seeing Egypt occupied by a maritime nation. 
Unluckily, this is a fait accompli, and, besides, the argument 
applies with double force to England. The third, anticipating 
a retort to the second, is that the French refusal to co-operate 
in 1882 was not final, and cannot be urged against 
France. Alas! the Débats will find it very hard to get 
Fate or the world to accept this. “ Whist never forgives” 
they say; and politics, a science almost equally abstruse, is 
still more unforgiving. Whena nation has its chance and 
baulks it, when it will not when it may, the consequences 
are only too certain. It surely cannot be necessary to quote 
such a battered tag as “Post est occasio calva” to a 
scholarly paper like the Débats. If the French are prepared, 
in a general spirit of Boulangerism, to challenge all the 
world, and England in particular, to give up everything 
that France would like to have, the proverb, no doubt, does 
not apply. If she can turn us out, we shall that there 
is a great deal to be said for her right to be there. But in 
the meantime French interests in Egypt—very moonshiny 
ones at the best—cease to possess even the solidity of 
moonshine when they are compared with the solid fact 
of English possession. It is certain that, until some 
very strong compensating interest comes into play which 
may make it worth her while to give up these irri- 
tating and absurd pretensions, France will not abandon 
one iota of privilege, or the command of one lever 
or handle the working of which may thwart the efforts 
of England to bring about good government in Egypt. 
It is not to be expected that she should, human nature, 
and especially French human nature, being what it is. 
No wise Englishman will complain of her conduct, but at 
the same time no wise Englishman will be diverted one 
hair’s-breadth from his path in Egypt by French complaints. 
It may even be suggested to the French that it is scarcely 
predent to make their increasing interests in the Pacific 
and elsewhere an argument for their controlling Egypt. 
The equanimity with which England has hitherto watched 
this increase might, if this argument is too often repeated, 
have a motive for changing into something very different. 
In short, as things stand, England must bear philosophically 
the petty annoyances which France or Russia or other 
Powers having a nominal right to do so can inflict on her in 
Egypt. But until actual force is applied to her, or until 
some strong delusion comes upon her rulers, she will hold the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Valley of the Nile against all 
comers, in the face of all grumbles, and regardless of all 
petty intrigues. 


THE PROSPECT IN IRELAND, 


but, taking that risk, we shall hazard a congratula- 
tion of Mr. Parnewt and his party on the happy dispersion 
of their fears with reference to Sir Repvers Buuuer’s ap- 
pointment. What they dreaded was not, of course, that he 


would put down crime and disturbance in Kerry with 
a strong hand—for Parnellite after Parnellite expressed 
detestation of agrarian violence in terms which, for native 
and unconventional vigour, would have done credit to a 
copy-book—but that, while his efforts against the Moon- 
lighter were not likely to be much more effective than those 
which had already been made by the police, he would, on 
the other hand, vex the soul of the peaceable and law- 
abiding citizen by the establishment of a quasi-military 
tyranny. With what relief, therefore, must these anxious 
politicians be contemplating the existing situation, and 
what an exchange of felicitations must be going on between 
them and that stern upholder of civil liberties—always in 
so much danger in this country of being crushed under 
the iron heel of militarism—Mr. Epwarp Russeti! Sir 
Repvers Buiter has not only abstained from what he was 
expected by his Radical and Parnellite critics to do, but he 
seems to be doing that in which they confidently predicted 
that he would fail. Nota complaint has been heard from 
any Kerry farmer or labourer as to the GENERAL’s proceed- 
ings. No one has been tried by drumhead court-martial, 
or “ picketed,” or tied up by the thumbs, or otherwise 
maltreated, in contempt of those civil rights for which 
Hamppen, &c., and Sipney, &c. On the contrary, the 
ordinary Kerry farmer—particularly if he has taken a 
farm from which anybody else has been evicted—appears 
rather to welcome Sir Repvers’s mission than not; and, 
so far, the only men to whom we can conceive it to have 
given the slightest offence are the Moonlighters. They, 
indeed, may be excused for regarding it with dissatisfac- 
tion; for it certainly seems to have most unfairly stimu- 
lated the action of their enemies the police. The affray at 
Fealebridge, which resulted in the arrest of quite a little 
batch of village ruffians, has been followed at Castleisland 
by a capture of an even more novel and, from the point of 
view of the captured, irregular kind. In this case, too, 
there is an element of the comic, which tends to make 
Moonlighting ridiculous; for here the police, after having 
waited some time in vain for the entrance of a suspected 

ty of Moonlighters upon the stage, so to speak, took the 
iberty of going behind the scenes ; and there—that is to say, 
in a back yard—they found, in the simple language of the 
newspaper reports, “the young men disguising themselves.” 
The police thereupon arrested the whole strength of the 
company, with their “properties,” consisting of “ three 
“ revolvers, a long sword, a dagger, and a store-bag contain- 
“ ing ammunition, and a piece of meat.” This anticipation of 
performances must be most disconcerting to the performers. 
The méchanceté of the méchant animal Society has reached 
such a pitch that it does not even wait to be attacked before 
defending itself. 

It is, however, impossible to please everybody; and 
against the discontent of the Moonlighters we may well set 
off the satisfaction with which Sir Repvers Buwer’s suc- 
cesses must be viewed by Mr. Epwarp Russet and his 
friends below the gangway. ‘To these latter the omen should 
be a particularly happy one, assuming at least that we may 
treat the sentiments expressed by their leader in his recent 
communication to the President of the Irish National League 
in America as sincere. Mr. PaRnewt, in inviting more 
“ moral and material assistance ” from the other side of the 
Atlantic, assures his correspondent that in so doing the 
subscribers will be “‘ performing two most important and 
“ valuable functions.” They will “encourage the weak to 
“ resist and bear oppression,” and they will also “lessen 
“ and alleviate those feelings of despair in the minds of the 
“ evicted which have so often and so unhappily stimulated 
“ these victims to recourse to the wild justice of revenge.” 
In doing this, therefore, they will, he adds, “assist in 
“ preserving for our movement that peaceable character 
“which has enabled it to win its most recent and almost 
“crowning triumph.” It will be observed that Mr. 
PaRNELL confines himself to saying that a liberal dis- 
tribution of American money among Irish tenants will 
“ assist in preserving ” the peaceable character of the move- 
ment. He could not, of course, guarantee the complete 
success of such attempts to preserve it; and for the reason 
that it is chiefly threatened by a class of persons who are 
not animated by anything in the remotest degree resembling 
feelings of despair. The five young men who were dis- 
guising themselves in the back yard at Castleisland when 
the police so rudely interrupted their professional toilet are 
not victims maddened by a sense of wrong; nor are such 
acts as that of the'murder of Mr. Curtin and the brutal 
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tion of his bereaved family quite typical examples 

of the “wild justice of revenge.” They are the acts of 
miscreants of whom Mr. Parnewt and his party disclaim 
all knowledge—of men who do not need to be supported by 
doles from the funds of the National League in order to 
revent them from despairing, and to whom indeed Mr. 
'ARNELL must earnestly hope that no money whatever will 
from any source or under any circumstances find its way. 
It is, as we have said, the existence and activity of: this 


class in Kerry and elsewhere which have prevented him | 


from being able to say itively that the “peaceable 
“ character” of the Motions] nivianteh will be preserved ; 
and it must, therefore, be a source of unmixed relief 
to him to learn that there is good prospect of the dis- 
covery of an effective calculus for this hitherto incalculable 
quantity. It supplies the member for Cork with the one 
thing lacking to his complete peace of mind as regards the 
future, and indicates the precise division of labour by which 
the object he has at heart may be attained. The exertions 
of the National League in Ireland as almoners, and the 
bounty of the National League in America as chief con- 
tributor, will save any genuine “victim” of the “social 
“ war” from being unhappily “ stimulated to recourse to the 
“ wild justice of revenge”; while the activity of the Irish 
Constabulary and the organizing ability of Sir Repvers 
Butier—which can of course if necessary be utilized in other 
parts of Ireland—will render a good account of that not in- 
considerable residue by whom no such stimulus would seem 
to be required. Well indeed may the heavens smile upon 
this fair conjunction of Nationalism with Authority for the 
maintenance of law and order; and it only remains for Mrs. 
ParNELL, who has just given public expression to her 
opinion that “ committing outrages is only playing into the 
“hands of the enemy,” to consecrate it with her maternal 
blessing. 

One difficulty, and one only, will then remain to be 
settled, and that is to induce the National League. in 
America to keep up an unstinted supply of funds to be 
distributed according to the above arrangement by Mr. 
PaRNELL acting in virtual co-operation with Sir Repvers 
Botrer. It is not a matter of certain inference from their 
language that they will wholly approve of such an applica- 
tion of the money. Mr. Patrick Forp and Mr. Patrick 
Ecan—two gentlemen whose Christian name, coupled with 
their manifest “place in nature,” seems to indicate the 
reconciliation of a legendary enmity—shared with Mr. 
Davitr, Mr. Witt1am O’Brien, and Mr. Joun Repmonp, 
the Irish delegates to the Chicago Convention, in the 
work of formulating a policy in “Privy Council” the 
night before the Convention assembled. Judging of that 
policy from occasional adumbrations of it in Mr. Forp’s 
newspaper, it does not look as if it would accommo- 
date itself with any marked facility to the programme 
put forward for English consumption by Mr. Parnet. 
One of Mr. Forp’s “regular contributors,” for instance, 
observes, among other encouraging remarks, that, though 
“there are not rifles enough in Ireland for a war of 
“independence, there are weapons enough for an i 
“ war.” His Dublin Correspondent suggests that, “If it is 
* not convenient to resist VicTorIA with firearms, the next 
“best thing would be bombs of the most powerful kind 
“flung among the gang of murderers.” And Mr. Forp 
himself, after quoting a declaration of Mr. Kenny’s—“ our” 
Mr. Kenny’s—that the League “would oppose evictions 
“by all lawful means, and, these failing, would resort to 
“other means which could not possibly fail,” expresses 
his fear that “there will be nothing for it to save the 
“ e but these other means,” and is “glad to have 
“it on the authority of Mr. Kenny, M.P., that such 
“ means will be resorted to.” We may be prejudiced, but 
utterances of this kind make it difficult for us to avoid a 
suspicion that some at least of the “ moral and material 
“ assistance which has never been stinted from the other 
“side of the Atlantic” will miss that class which Mr. 
ParNeEt has the care of, and find its way to that which 
Sir Repvers Butxer is taking under his charge. We do 
not suppose that there will be any brisk demand for bombs 
among those “ victims of the social war” who are to be 
. Shielded from the temptations of the wild justice of 
revenge. And we are inclined to think that among the 
“ weapons enough for an agrarian war” are included the 
revolvers and the long sword and which were seized 
bythe police in the back yard at Castleisland. If any of 
Mr. Parrick Forp’s remittances are applied to the replen- 
ishing of such armouries as these, an immediate divergence 


of agrarian policy will declare itself between Mr. PARNELL 
and his Transatlantic allies. Perhaps on the whole, there- 
fore, Sir Repvers Butter would do well to go on as he 
has begun, and to prosecute the work, of which he has 
made so good a beginning, with as much energy as though 
he could not rely on Mr. ParNe.u’s co-operation, 


A NEW SHELL. 


RANCE has in General Boutancer a War Minister 
who, whatever his faults may be, possesses at least 
the quality of being thoroughly in earnest about every- 
thing he undertakes, and, what is rarer, the talent of 
communicating his earnestness to all those with whom he 
comes in contact. It is mainly to his exertions that the 
French army is indebted for the rapid manner in which it is 
being supplied with repeating-rifles. And now the GENERAL 
has brought his powers of persuasion to bear on the members 
of the Budget Commission, whom he invited last Tuesday 
to witness some show experiments with a new mortar-shell, 
and has made them forthwith promise a vote of one hundred 
and twenty-five millions of francs for the purpose of pro- 
viding the French army with this terrible weapon without 
delay. 

There is apparently nothing new about the mortar itself, 
which seems to be the common twenty-two centimétre rifle- 
mortar of the French service. The shell, however, is of 
unusually large dimensions—five calibres in length—and con- 
tains a heavy charge of a new explosive, termed melidine, 
which isaverred to beimmensely more powerful than dynamite, 
and yet so stable in its character as to be absolutely safe and 
applicable to all military purposes. Its composition is kept 
a secret, for on it alone depends the value of the invention. 
The idea of shells charged with a more powerful bursting 
agent than gunpowder is by no means a new one. But 


hitherto the danger of premature explosions, due to the | 


shock sustained on firing, was found an almost insuperable 
difficulty in the employment of dynamite for such pro- 
jeetiles. Many clever devices were brought forward in 
different countries—pneumatic, accelerating, and other special 
guns intended to throw the dangerous missile with com- 
paratively low velocities—but with none of these the “ tor- 
“ pedo-shells ” (obus-torpilles, as they were called) proved 
perfectly successful. 

Of late years, however, it was reported that the Ger. 
mans had in store 175,000 such projectiles, and experi- 
ments were immediately carried on in France, with the 
utmost secresy, in order to discover an equally, or, if possible, 
a more formidable implement—experiments which have 
culminated in the production of this new shell. 


When one remembers the destructive effects of gun- 
cotton, dynamite, and similar substances when merely de- 
tonated in a free state, it is easy to realize the irresistible 
power of a shell charged with one of those modern ex- 
plosives. Terrible as will be its action on fortified works, 
it is destined to tell most powerfully against armour-plate ; 
and if the prognostications of French artillerists really 
come true, the new melidine shell may be destined to 
“have the last word” in the running contest between 
armour and gunnery. 


THE NECESSARY CAT. 


= now and then some member of the police 
silences the critics of the force, or at least takes the 


worst of the sting out of their criticism, by behaving re- 


markably well. This week it has been Constable CoLEMAN 
who has shown most emphatically that the men of his 
service are good for something besides regulating traffic and 
running after unmuzzled dogs. This last view of their cha- 
racter has been occasionally advanced of late, in most cases 
ibly by owners of dogs who cannot see why they should 

be bothered to consider anybody’s imterest but their own. 
Now and again, however, stories are told which seem to 
show that there are members of the police who find dogs 
ter to tackle than roughs. If “W. J. K.,” who 


has written to the Standard, is to be believed, this is the 
case with two who were lately on duty near the British 
Museum. “W. J. K.” saw a boy “knocked down and 
“ brutally assaulted by two men.” He was so roughly 
handled that he had to be taken to the hospital ; and yet, 
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of two policemen who were applied to, the first refused to 
leave his post, and the second would do no more than 
take the address of the men who had committed the 
assault, and that although they had further maltreated 
a passer-by who interfered to protect the boy. The officers 
or another eye-witness may possibly have evidence to 
give which may modify “W. J. K.’s” story. It cer- 
tainly looks extraordinary, if only because the passer-by 
seems to have taken his mauling with a patience more or 
less than human. Still, mere brute violence is treated at 
times with such astounding lenity that the tale need not be 
dismissed as incredible. 

The burglar Nurtinc—a friend, it is said, and certainly 
not a wholly unworthy follower, of the great Prace—who 
so happily met his match in Constable Coneman, of Leicester, 
was obviously well aware of the privilege his class has to 
be as brutal as it pleases. Nurtrine had calculated that, as 
half the force of the town was away on a visit to the 
Colonial Exhibition, he would have a good opportunity for 
araid on a warehouse. The calculation was, on the face of 
it, a sound one, and this is not the first time that the 
Colonial Exhibition has proved beneficent to the robber. 
Unfortunately for a man who must be now reflecting on the 
singular hardness of his luck, Constable Coteman had not 
gone to see the Colonial Exhibition. He was on his 
beat, and he dropped in upon Nurrine just when he 
was well in the warehouse. The burglar, who had obviously 
not learnt enough from Peace, had no revolver, nor even so 
much as a knife, but he did everything except shoot or stab. 
He kicked, he bit, he seems to have used a bludgeon, but he 
had met the wrong man. After two hours’ steady fighting 
in the dark, he was triumphantly secured. The two men 

nted, says the reporter, “an extraordinary spectacle.” 

LEMAN was bitten and scratched all over his face and 
hands. Nurtinc, we are happy to learn, had got a good 
deal of punishment, having been soundly thrashed before he 
was handcuffed. As Coteman is doubtless one of those 
eminently respectable members of the force who enjoy a good 
fight in the discharge of their duty, it is unnecessary, if not 

discourteous, to compliment him too effusively for having 
done his duty like a man. Extreme laudation always im- 
plies that the laudator is somewhat surprised to learn that 
the object of his praise has not behaved like a coward. Con- 
stable ConeMaN was doubtless just the man to act with 
spirit, and his recent good conduct may be taken to be a 
matter of course with him. It ought also to be a matter of 
course that he will be rewarded in the proper way—namely, by 
praise from his superior officers and speedy promotion to a 
place of authority in which he will have many opportunities of 
serving his country by beating and catching burglars. There 
isa third thing which it were well should also be a matter of 
course, and itis that Nurrine, who is so keen to watch the 
holidays of the police, and so prompt to break into ware- 
houses, and so brutal in his method of fighting, should be 

unished in some manner likely to cause him great pertur- 

tion of mind and acute pain of body. Prison discipline 
has not had a weakening effect on him, for immediately 
after doing a long term he is in good enough training to 
keep up a two hours’ fight. Perhaps the fear of that 
extreme form of bodily discomfort which is produced by 
flogging would have made him bite and kick less. The 
game, as it is played at present between burglars and police- 
men, is really too one-sided. The police must not half- 
murder a man, but the burglars may; and when they have 
done so are no worse off than they would have been if they 
had submitted quietly to arrest. If Coreman had not been 
compelled to try to handcuff Nurrine without doing him 
too much harm, he could probably have beaten him quiet in 
less than two hours, even in the dark. Since, however, the 
burglar, and the violent criminal generally, is protected 
from severe usage at the hands of the police, it is really 
only just that he should be paid in kind for his brutality 
when he indulges in violence. Of all the ways of doing 
this necessary thing, the application of the cat .is the most 
rapid, effective, aa and terrifying. 


ROSOIUS REX, 

T is a good many years ago that Epmunp Kean pulled 
it turnips for a breakfast and tramped the King’s highway 
between barn and barn. But between his forlorn and 
desperate condition and the present apotheosis of his heirs 


and successors there is something more than an interval in 
time—there is also a revolution in the taste and temper of 
the world. Not only is Roscrus king, but there is no such 
royalty as his. The sovereign public has spoken; he is no 
longer one of His Majesty's servants, but one of His 
Majesty’s masters ; and the savage apostrophe which Junius 
addressed to Garrick would be resented nowadays as not 
an individual impertinence, but a universal insult. The 
player’s utterances, whether public or private, have an 
importance hardly second to that which is attached to Prince 
BismMarck’s own. The farewell speech of Mr. Witson 
Barrett is a case in point. He, as we all know, is goin 
to America to make some money, as other distinguish 
members of the profession have done before him. It 
is a gallant enterprise, and may or may not succeed. Mr. 
Barrett is prophet enough to entertain no terror as to the 
issue. ‘“ He had no doubt,” he said—and he said it urbi et 
orbi, at a public breakfast in his honour, that the reporters 
might echo him, and an anxious public take heart and re- 
assurance in the echo—“as to his success in America.” 
They may tremble for him who will; he remains impavid— 
impavid and superb. “The Americans,” it appears, are a 
“ shrewd, business-like people,” to begin with ; so that, it is 
inferred, the papier-miché earthquake in Claudian and all 
the other importations are sure to be appraised as they 
deserve. Moreover, said the speaker, with that decent and 
honourable pride of which only the successful actor-manager 
is capable, the Americans are “at all times anxious to 
“ encourage everything that is artistic ;” so that the triumph 
of the actor is assured d’avance. From all which it is 
obvious that Mr. Witson Barrett is not only a prophet 
of mark, but a logician of considerable force to boot, and 
that in both capacities he deserves, as well as commands, 
the respectful attention of a sympathetic public. 


It will not be disputed that Mr. Barrett's opinion of 
himself is considerable. Mr. Mo.toy’s opinion 
of Mr. Irvine is more considerable still. Mr. Motioy has 
just produced a book; that book he has dedicated to Mr. 

RVING ; and his theory of Mr. Irvine is such that some 
little while ago he deemed it useful to issue his dedication 
as a puff preliminary, Who can resist (such is the inference) 
the fascinations of a work which has the approbation of so 
popular a person? or refuse to be interested in a writer 
who remarks on his “ liberal enterprise,” his “ingenious 
“ powers,” and the fact that “since Garrick died, no 
“ player has studied more persistently or laboured more 
“ strenuously to elevate the Stage” than the subject of his 
preface? To all this there is no sort of exception to be 
taken; Mr. Mo.toy believes that here is a name to conjure 
with, and states his estimate in terms that are neither 
excessive nor inappropriate, Where it is not easy to follow 
him, and where he makes it evident that Roscius is king 
indeed, is a trifle further on, “It is yours,” he as good as 
says to Mr. Irvine, “to enact the impossible. With you to 
“ the front, it can never be said that the age of miracles is 
“ past; for, thanks to you”—and here we lapse from para- 
phrase back to literal quotation—“ the greatest English poet 
“ of our day has been accepted as a playwright.” After 
this, the reflection that Mr. Irvine has acted in such wise 
as to “wrest weighed admiration from an unemotional age,” 
and “wring” something or other “from an unimaginative 
“ nation,” appears, all-bathetic and all-Irish as it is, a trifle 
tame. What, however, is plain from first to last is that 
Mr. Irnvixe is credited by Mr. Motioy with the possession 
of superhuman powers, and that for a popular actor not to 
be beatified against his will is in these days difficult. 

It has been announced from France that M. Coqug.in, as 
Mme. Bernuarpt before him, thinks the Maison de Moliére 
a great deal more beholden to him than he is to the Maison 
de Moliére. It is a little bewildering to reflect that all 
these eminent creatures are but play-actors (or stage- 
players; whichever they prefer) after all, and that if they 
are considered off the stage, it is not because they belong to 
“the Profession,” but in spite of it. And the difficulty is 
in no wise lessened by the fact that they think the contrary, 
and are resolute to enjoy what foretastes of immortality 

they may. Who shall say that they are wrong? “The 
“ iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy.” They 

are here to-day ; and to-morrow—in spite of printed earnests 
of the other thing—to-morrow they are not. They are not 
as the novelist and the painter; they leave nothing but 

dramatic criticisms behind them; and it is perhaps un- 


reasonable to rate them for their self-sufficiency. But that 
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Rosctvus is king is no reason why he should be prophet and 
miracle-monger as well; and at his appearance in these 
characters, voluntary or enforced, it is as well, perhaps, to 
draw the line. 


THE LOCIL FYNE ACCIDENT. 


pas extraordinary accident at the Crarae quarries, 
unhappily fatal to seven persons, reveals a new peril, 
or one unsuspected by the general public. It would be 
difficult to recall any disaster, not wholly due to the opera- 
tions of nature, more entirely beyond human foresight, and 
at the same time less open to the criticism of those who are 
wise after the event. The circumstances were altogether so 
unfamiliar that the occurrence is peculiarly distinguished 
from anything recorded in the annals of unforeseen cata- 
strophe. Railroad and steamship collisions, fires, boiler 
explosions, are only too frequent calamities, and present 
certain lamentable features in common. A colliery explosion 
suggests only an inadequate parallel, for miners know the 
risks they face and are able to discount them, whereas the 
visitors to the Crarae quarries were overwhelmed as in a 
trap by a subtle and invisible foe. It is probable that 
many of the party on board the Lord of the Isles had 
on previous occasions witnessed the great annual blast 
and explored the quarry afterwards. The event seems 
to have been celebrated for years past by an excursion 
from Glasgow to Loch Fyne, so that there would naturally 
appear no ground for apprehension. Immunity from accident 
in the past, while it accounts for the presence of some 
hundreds of unsuspecting excursionists in and about the 
quarry, seems to point to some unusual condition of the 
atmosphere on Saturday that prevented the rapid escape of 
the poisonous gases generated in the borings. Six or seven 
tons of blasting powder is, of course, an immense charge, 
‘but it appears that very large charges had been used at 
previous blastings ; and the evidence of Dr. Taytor, as re- 
ported, conclusively shows how persistently the poisonous 
vapour pervaded the lower portion of the quarry as if it 
were imprisoned by the upper air. All accounts agree in 


-describing the extremely sudden action of the deadly after- 
-damp which surprised the holiday-makers while discussing 


the results of the explosion with the officials who acted as 
guides. At all points persons were seen to fall as if in con- 
vulsions, smitten by some mysterious power, and, when the 
alarm was raised, many appear to have been paralysed by 
fright or too bewildered to realize the necessity of flight. 
Some forty or fifty people were more or less overpowered 


by the foul air, six were killed almost instantaneously, | gra 


and Mr. Jonn Youne only survived the accident a few 
hours after removal to Glasgow. In a few moments all 
the life and movement of a vivacious scene was eclipsed. 
The medical men and quarrymen present gallantly exerted 
themselves in ministering to the sufferers and aiding the 
terror-stricken people to escape, and their efforts doubt- 
less averted fatal casualties in many instances. One of 
the most inexplicable features of this deplorable catastrophe 
will be rendered clear, it is to be hoped, by the official 
inquiry into its cause. The cause itself seems to!erably ap- 
parent, though experts will be able to give it exact defini- 
tion. It has been stated that a man stationed at the entrance 
to the quarry warned the approaching visitors against 
entering. If this be true, it certainly seems to demand some 
further explanation than the somewhat incredible assertion 
that the people misunderstood the warning. There would 
be a certain satisfaction in ascertaining whether this man 
was told off by the authorities to warn the party, or whether 
he undertook the duty on his own responsibility. The 
latter is the more probable supposition, considering the re- 
ception of the visitors by the officials, and their share in 
conducting them through the quarry. They, too, were com- 


pletely confounded by the suddenness of the disaster, and | gross 


it is said had actually guided the foremost division of the 
party to the further extremity of the quarry when they 
observed those that followed at a little distance succumb to 
the suffocating fumes. The investigation of Colonel Forp 
will determine the cause of the accident, and possibly throw 
some unexpected light on the origin of the excessive 
virulence and concentrated volume of gases generated by 
the detonating charge. 


THE NEW QUAY SCANDAL. 
WE wonder how many whited sepulchres of the de- 


scription of New Quay may be at this moment 
flourishing—if that word may be applied to them—in our 
midst. Not a few, we fear; for watering-place morality, 
with respect to the exposure of visitors to the risk of in- 
fectious disease, is pretty much alike everywhere, and it is 
not often that the offence can be brought home to the 
offender as conclusively as it has been in this instance by 
Professor NetrLesHirp. What more usually happens is that 
the visitor or the visitor's family is struck down by some 
malady which is not sufficiently general in its diffusion to 
warrant the charge that its presence is a matter of common 
knowledge in the locality ; while, at the same time, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix personal knowledge on the 
individual under whose roof or from contact with whom it 
has been contracted. Professor Nerriesnip happens to have 
fallen in with people who had reached the peculiar ethical con- 
dition of those persons who, from having long parted with their 
consciences, forget that such a thing as conscience exists, 
and defy their moral obligations with a cheerful shameless- 
ness which makes it easy to convict them. Such evidently 
is the moral state of those two respectable lodging-house 
keepers in New Quay who recommended to Professor 
Nerr.esuir to engage quarters for himself and his little 
boy in a farmhouse in which to their knowledge was a 
child who had been attacked three weeks before with 
scarlet fever. Whether they knew also that the children in 
the adjoining cottage, in one of which the laundress lived, 
had quite recently suffered from the same complaint, and 
that Professor NetriEesnip and his son were drinking in- 
fected milk from their landlord’s own cows, is not quite 
certain. But from the contented way in which the in- 
habitants of this Cornish village permit milkmen to supply 
houses with scarlet fever by the same deliveries, and pos- 
sibly of a greater strength than their milk, as also from their 
considering it to be quite a natural and proper thing for a 
shoemaker’s children to be sitting ten days after having 
been attacked by scarlet fever on the doorsteps of their 
father’s shop while his customers were going in and out, it 
would seem to be by no means improbable that Professor 
Nertiesuir’s informants were aware of the existence, not 
of one, but of all, the sources of danger to which he was 
ex 


The murderous greed, however, of the seaside lodging- 
house keeper is too familiar a phenomenon to waste moral 
reflections upon. What is more important is to inquire 
how those agencies by which the law professes to check the 
tification of individual cupidity at the expense of the 
public should have so completely failed. The doctor who 
was called in to attend on Professor Nerriesuip’s son, and 
who at once pronounced his illness to be scarlet fever, ob- 
served that he “was not surprised at it,” as indeed he 
had no reason to be, since he was aware of the landlord's 
child having been attacked by the same malady, and 
had ordered him not to receive any more lodgers that 
summer. He informed Professor Netriesnip that several 
cases in other houses had been carefully concealed from him, 
lest in his capacity of Medical Officer of Health he should 
interfere with the profit of the lodging-house k But, 
judging from the little he is apparently able to do in cases 
where he possesses the requisite information, the conceal- 
ments referred to would seem to have been unnecessary. 
It seems pretty obvious that no effective regulations have 
been made in this case; and, considering the restriction 
which such regulations would impose upon what is evi- 
dently regarded in New Quay as a lawful industry, we 
can hardly wonder that the local authorities shrink from 
incurring the odium of their fellow-citizens by such a step. 
It is true that visitors can to a certain extent protect 
—or rather perhaps avenge—themselves in any case s0 
as that at New Quay, by asking directly of the 
person letting lodgings whether there has been any case of 
infectious disease in the house within the last six weeks; 
such person being liable to penalty under sec. 129 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, if he answers falsely, But 
punishment is one thing and protection another; and 
the latter will not be secured to the public till there is 
some means of making local sanitary authorities do their 
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PROCEDURE. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S Committee on Parliamentary 
Procedure had not the opportunity of making its 
Report before the dissolution, nor were its deliberations con- 
cluded ; but it was understood that its principal conclu- 
sions were approved by members of both parties, and the 
authority of the Chairman would have entitled the recom- 
mendations of the Committee to the favourable considera- 
tion of the House. There is no subject on which it is more 
desirable to secure practical unanimity, though perhaps it 
may be hopeless to obtain the cordial co-operation of the 
Trish practitioners of obstruction. Of the expediency of 
special provisions only experienced members of the House 
of Commons are qualified to judge. It is therefore proper that 
in discussions on procedure authority should exercise more 
than ordinary influence on the general opinion. The good faith 
of the leading members of the House will in this case not be 
open to suspicion, as it is understood that the present Govern- 
ment will support the measures which were proposed by 
Lord Hartineton and his colleagues. When the question 
of procedure was fully debated during the Autumn Session 
of three or four years ago the proposals of the Ministry of 
the day were for the most part adopted ; but dissatisfaction 
and suspicion were provoked by Mr, Guapstone’s evident 
desire to weaken the regular Opposition rather than to 
control the avowed promoters of disorder. It is now 
that the changes which were then effected, though they have 
been in some degree beneficial, have not abated the nuisance 
against which they were directed. 
It is obviously impossible to enlarge the powers of the 
Speaker or to restrict the privileges of members without im- 
iring in a ter or less degree absolute freedom of 
debate ; but the liberty which has survived from better 
times has degenerated into license. It is not necessary to 
the discharge of the duties of Parliament that the formal 
Address in answer to the Speech from the Throne should be 
debated for a fortnight, or even that half the separate 
votes on the Estimates should be discussed at inordinate 
length. New regulations have already reduced the time 
which is devoted to questions and Ministerial answers ; but 
it can scarcely affect the tedious frivolity of many of the 
inquiries. When an Irish member desires to know why a 
certain constable has been dismissed or pensioned off, it is 
impossible to prove that the question is not one of a public 
character. That the attention of Parliament ought not to 
be wasted on trifles is too general a proposition to be prac- 
tically applied. If Mr. Parnetu’s followers study Parlia- 
mentary history of no remote date, they must regret some 
alterations of the Standing Orders which were introduced 
within living memory. There was a time when members 
were allowed to speak on every petition which they 
might present; and, in a few instances, the right was 
employed for serious purposes. The celebrated Orders in 
Council, under which nearly all the ports of Europe 
were placed under blockade, were withdrawn through 
Brovenawm’s pertinacity of denunciation as the representa- 
tive of aggrieved petitioners. There seems to have been 
in those days no complaint of organized obstruction ; 
but eventually it was found necessary to put an end to 
debates on petitions. The constitutional right of peti- 
tion remains; but the documents themselves are uncere- 
moniously pushed under the table, to be read, if at all, by a 
Standing Committee which is charged with the duty. 
Unfortunately every member is still entitled to speak on 
every Bill, on every Amendment, and on every vote. It is 
not unlikely that in new Rules of Procedure the length of 
occasional speeches will be curtailed, but it may be found 
difficult to restrict their number. Forty or fifty Irish 
members may follow one another on the same side, with a 
waste of timeas complete as if all their protests and menaces 
had been expressed by a single speaker. It may perhaps 
not be impossible to provide for the limitation of petty and 
incidental discussions. The provisions which have been 
_ for closing regular debates have been seldom put in 


All members of the present House, with the exception of 
the offenders and their close political allies, would agree 
that the late Session was unduly prolonged by means of 
wilful obstruction ; yet the instances of actual irregularity 
Were comparatively few. The frequent interventions of the 

KER for the maintenance of order and decency were 
More often required to check gross improprieties of lan- 
guage than definite breaches of the Standing Orders. The 


Coarse jests and the half-articulate threats of turbulent | 


patriots were distinctly heard by their neighbours ; but they 
scarcely reached the ears of the Speaker. The most perfect 
code of Standing Orders would still require the aid of good 
feeling, good breeding, and good faith. There is no reason 
to doubt the promise of the Government to deal vigorously 
with an acknowledged evil. It may be assumed that the 
task which has been formally undertaken is regarded as not 
impracticable ; but any measures which may be devised will 
resemble the methods of those schools of medicine which aim 
at correcting symptoms as they present themselves without 
counteracting the causes of disease. The first condition of 
Parliamentary government is thatall sections of a sovereign 
Assembly should have a common object. Loyal members 
of Parliament, though they may differ on many points, wish 
to maintain the character and efficiency of the House of 
Commons. A faction which is bent on proving that the 
Imperial Parliament cannot govern Ireland has great facili- 
ties for illustrating its own theory. 

“The English Constitution,” said Mr. Drsraeut, in the 
most eloquent speech which he ever delivered, “may be 
“ immortal, and I sometimes think it will.” If he spoke in 
earnest, and if he could now reconsider the possibilities of 
the future, his anticipations would perhaps be less sanguine ; 
he would find that the Throne is allowed to be attacked by 
a few bitter assailants, and the House of Lords by a more 
numerous political faction. Doubts of the permanent 
vitality of the House of Commons as it has historically 
existed are perhaps not universally entertained, but they 
are not to be lightly disregarded. The most important 
element ofa highly artificial Constitution is threatened by in- 
ternal disorder at thetime when it has established its ostensible 
supremacy. Government by party, which is itself one of the 
most paradoxical of institutions, may become impracticable, 
if, as in the present French Assembly, the governing body 
is divided into several fractions without any permanent 
majority. A still more urgent danger consists in the 
growing disposition of constituencies, or of the demagogues 
who guide them, to assume the immediate control of public 
affairs by reducing their representatives to the rank of 
delegates. The power of the Caucus, indeed, has of late 
been perceptibly shaken ; but it is uncertain whether its 
influence has been permanently weakened. Almost every 
novel project which is favoured by the revolutionary party, 
and by Mr. Giapstone as its principal organ, tends more 
or less consciously to destroy Parliamentary omnipotence. 
The fantastical scheme of converting the United Kingdom 
into a Heptarchy or a Pentarchy would, notwithstanding 
the pretended reservation of the powers of an Imperial 
Parliament, really deprive it of its principal functions. 
Another measure which would greatly diminish the power 
and dignity of the House of Commons would be the proposed 
of members. Mr. Grapstoye lately professed 

imself a convert to the scheme in an answer to a question 
which bore no relation to the subject. His late reply to a 
Welsh correspondent was equally gratuitous and irrelevant. 
Having been invited to an Eisteddfod, Mr. Giapstong 
voluntarily announced his intention of watching and pro- 
moting a part of the general process of disintegration by 
the wanton relegation of Wales to an obsolete provisional 
autonomy. 

Some political speculators who are more disinterested 
than Mr. GLapstone condemn the whole system of party 
government. Mr. Gotpwin Swirn, one of the most 
sagacious of their number, has often remonstrated against 
existing political combinations. The best excuse which can 
be made for a practice which is not less anomalous because 
it is familiar is that it has grown up spontaneously; 
and that its prevalence has coincided with the highest 
development of freedom and civilization. It is by no 
means certain that the continuance of party government 
will be tolerated in a democratic community. A Parliament 
of paid delegates from political Clubs will not command 
respect, whatever may be their code of procedure, although 
they may possibly command obedience. Some of the sections 
in which its members will combine for special purposes will 
probably imitate the lawlessness of the present promoters of 
obstruction. An ultimate remedy may perhaps be sought, 
not in stricter regulation of debate, but in the virtual with- 
drawal of supreme power from an Assembly in which it wil] 
have been abused. The result is to be seriously deprecated, 
for the functions of a Parliament which had become incapable 
of governing would probably be transferred to Clubs or to 
single demagogues. The dictatorship of one unscrupulous 
adventurer would have been established at the present 


moment if his machinations had not been defeated by bis 
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own extravagance. If Parliament retains the functions 
which it has temporarily recovered, the experiment of re- 
forming its procedure must be tried, and perhaps it may 


TWO AUTHORITIES ON THE ORDNANCE 
QUESTION. 


IR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG is assuredly within 
his right in addressing to the shareholders of the 
Company of which he is Chairman the elaborate statement 
deliv: by him on Thursday last with reference to the 
Ordnance question. But it may seem unfortunate that 
in so doing he should have been compelled to trench upon 
questions which are about to be submitted to two distinct 
forms of authoritative inquiry—one in a law court, and 
the other before a Royal Commission: The step which 
he has taken is a natural one for anybody in his posi- 
tion, but it may be thought rather inconvenient to the 
rest of the world. Public criticism, to begin with, is 
placed at a distinct disadvantage in dealing with allega- 
tions and arguments on which it cannot possibly express 
itself with freedom, except at the risk of injustice to in- 
dividuals and possibly contempt of court. All that can 
be done under such circumstances is to note one or two 
on which Sir Armstrone’s statement may 
criticized by the method of comparison with itself. In 
the first place, then, we must put in a word of protest 
inst the—no doubt unintentional—confusion visible here 
and there throughout the address between Sir WILLIAM 
Armstronc and “ Sir W. G. Armstrone, & Co. 
“ (Limited).” A very significant instance of this confusion 
eccurs almost at the outset of the Chairman’s remarks. 
“ Advantage has,” he says, “ been taken of the recent 
“ failure of a gun designed and made at Woolwich to throw 
“ discredit upon the guns designed and made at Elswick. 
“In point of fact, we had no participation in the design 
“of that particular gun, and had actually declared our 
“ disapproval of its design, and had declined to make 
“guns of that pattern unless our responsibility were 
“ greatly limited, nor did we ever make guns of that 
“pattern.” Now, so long as the “we” of this last 
sentence means “Sir W. G. Armstrone, Mircuetn, & Co. 
“ (Limited),” the series of propositions contained in it are 
no doubt very much to the purpose of a vindication; but 
as soon as we apply it to Sir Witit1am ArmsTrone and 
Captain Nos iz, those propositions, so far from being de- 
fensive, become part of the case which as experts in gunnery 
it is necessary for these two authorities to answer. The 
design of the Collingwood guns was passed by a Committee 
of which Sir Witt1am and Captain were 
members ; and when, therefore, Sir W1LL1aM reminds us that 
he had disapproved of that design, and had declined to make 
guns of that pattern except with greatly limited responsi- 
bility, he is, as we have said, reminding us of the case 
against himself. 

Upon his answer to that case later on in his address we 
cannot, for the reasons above given, allow ourselves to com- 
ment with complete freedom. But it is in effect this—that 
when Sir Armsrrone and Captain NosLe became 
associated with the Committee which was to inquire into 
the efficiency of the guns of the design which they had 
condemned, “ most, if not all, of the guns of that pattern 
“had been completed, and several of them issued for 
“ service; all of them had been proved in the ordinary 
“ way, and, besides being proved, many of them had been 
“ subjected to a severe course of firing, which naturally in- 
“ spired greater confidence in them and weakened the force 
“ of our objections.” Hence the Committee, with the con- 
currence of these two of its members, decided that the guns 
of this pattern might be retained in the service, but “ that 
“ they should be fired with a diminished charge”; being 
fired with which diminished charge one of them “ unfortu- 
“ nately burst in the chase.” Thereupon was appointed the 
new Committee of Inquiry, consisting “ partly of members 
“of the former one and partly of naval and military 
“ officers,” and again including Sir WiLLIAM ARMSTRONG 
and Captain Nose, whose Report is now before the pub- 
lic. “Our connexion terminated,” adds Sir Wu.Liam, 
“ with the Report, and I need scarcely add that our tem- 
“ porary association with it and with the preceding one 
“ was for purely technical purposes, and had not the re- 
“ motest connexion with our obtaining Government con- 


this sentence, putting aside all possible question of the 
charge repudiated in its last clause, contains the virtual 
condemnation of the principle on which these two Com- 
mittees were constituted. An association with these Com- 
mittees for “ purely technical purposes ” belies the qualifying 
adverb when it extends to giving the persons thus asso- 
ciated a share in determining administrative results. The 
proper place for men who, along with their technical 
owledge, bring, and cannot help bringing, with them a 
commercial interest in the subject-matter of inquiry is the 
place, not of the judge, but of the expert witness. Their 
special knowledge can surely be laid under contribution to 
any extent desired without inviting them to quit the witness- 
box and take a seat on the Bench, and, whatever the issue 
of present controversies, it will be difficult to persuade the 
public that any such system of administrative inquiry as has 
been illustrated in this instance can possibly afford effective 
protection to their interests. 
The questions raised by Sir Jonn Apye in his letter to 
the Times of Friday are much too comprehensive to be 
adequately dealt with in our remaining space. His re- 
marks in particular on naval armaments, and the question 
whether, and to what extent, they should be associated with 
the supply of ordnance to the army, deserve treatment 
apart from his observations on the matter more directly 
connected with the subject of Sir Witt1am ArmsTRoNG’s 
address. Sir Jonn Apye is naturally an apologist for the 
existing constitution of the Ordnance Committee, in the re- 
appointment of which he was mainly instrumental in 1880, 
and as to which he is “still of opinion that, as now con- 
“ stituted, it deserves the confidence of the two services 
“and of the public.” Without, however, challenging the 
soundness of the opinion here expressed, we must take leave 
to demur to one of the bases—the main basis, we imagine— 
on which Sir Jonn Apye thinks that this confidence may 
repose. “ The functions of the Committee,” he says, “ are 
“* purely consultative. They advise as to all proposals and 
“ experiments connected with armaments and mutériel of war. 
“Their reports when received by the Surveror-GENERAL 
“ are invariably laid before the Military Department of the 
“ War Office and also before the Admiralty; and no changes 
“ are made even in trifling details without the joint consent of 
“all concerned. The Committee have no executive or ad- 
“ ministrative duties.” It is impossible that any one who 
has observed the mode in which such delegation of func- 
tions is invariably found to work can admit the accuracy 
of the view. Consultative in name, a Committee like that 
to which Sir Joun Apye refers will always tend to become 
executive or administrative in fact; and its constitution, 
therefore, must be quite as carefully considered and quite as 
we a though names and facts were in actual 
acco! 


THE NEW PAPAL HIERARCHY IN INDIA. 


rae Apostolic Letter of “our Most Holy Lord, Leo XIII,” 
on the establishment of an Episcopal Hierarchy in the East 
Indies ts, indirectly at least, matter of interesting reflection 
to others besides those immediately concerned. The failure of 
Christian missions which at the close of eighteen centuries have 
left, on the lowest computation, over two-thirds of the human race 
ignorant of any kind of knowledge of the Gospel, is a common- 
place topic of lamentation to the devout and exultation to 
the scoffer, And after all reasonable deductions and explana- 
tions have been allowed for, it is no doubt a portentous fact. 
And when he declares, in proof of the triumphant advance of 
Christianity in India, that there are now “ 1,600,000 children of 
the Church in the entire peninsula,” the Pope virtually admits 
that under existing circumstances it behoves the Ch in this 
t to be thankful for small mercies. And this becomes the 
more manifest, when we remember that, according to the received, 
and possibly authentic tradition—to which His "Floliness refers at 
the beginning of his Brief—the conversion of India was already 
taken in in the Apostolic age, and by one of the Twelve, 
St. Thomas. “ After the Ascension,” we are told, “ according to 
ancient documents, he passed into Ethiopia, Persia, H i 
and finally into the Peninsula beyond the Indies, and after the most 
difficult journeys and immense labours was the first to bring the 
light of the Gospel to those peoples.” The Pope was probably 
thinking of a statement of Sophronius, cited by St. Jerome, which 
however does not mention India. And he might have gone on to 
say that, in the time of Xavier, an was still shown on the 
Malabar coast, near Meliapore, where St. Thomas was said to have 
worshipped, and a tomb in which his body was believed to have 
been laid, —— III. of Port had a body exhumed 
from thence and transported to Goa. The Pope does add, in 
reference no doubt to the so-called “Christians of St. Thomas,” 
that from that time the Apostle has never wholly ceased to be 


“ tracts.” Upon which we need only now remark that 
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held in honour there, and that “in later ages, even after the 
lamentable tion of errors,” his memory was not forgotten 
nor the faith he taught altogether obliterated. There is little 
authentic record however of Indian Christianity for considerably 
over a thousand years. The Franciscans were during the three 
centuries preceding the Reformation what the Jesuits afterwards 
became, the chief missionary power of the Roman Church, and 
early in the fourteenth century they, as well as the rival Order of 
Dominicans, strove to revive the dormant Christianity of India. 
But it was not till two centuries later that any serious attempt 
was made at evangelization on 4 large scale. That enterprise, we 
need hardly say, is indelibly associated with the name of the great 
Jesuit hero, whose title to honour the sturdiest and fiercest of 
Protestants will hardly care to dispute, St. Francis Xavier. To 
his apostolic labours be XIII. of course refers, though without 
dwelling on them at any length. Nor is this the place for doing 
so. But a word must be said on the career of the devoted 
missio: to whom more than to any other human agency it is 
due that his Church is now, three hundred years after his death, 
in a position to establish an episcopal hierarchy in India. 

The idea originated with John III. of Portugal, who deter- 
mined to plant the Christian faith in the Indian territories which 
had come under his control, and applied to the Pope to select a fit 
leader of the mission. The choice fell first on Bobadilla, but he 
was disabled by illness, and Ignatius Loyola, with the — of 
the Pope, then selected Francis Xavier. The choice was fully justi- 
fied by the event. Xavier landed first at Goa, where he was more 
scandalized by the utter depravity of the Portuguese settlers than 
by the natives. Thence, after some months, he went on to Ca 
Comorin, and he there began the method of procedure which he 
pursued in all his subsequent missionary work, and has put on 
record in a letter to his superiors at home. He first made a 
translation into their own language, with the help of some in- 
telligent natives, of the Catechism, Apostles’ Creed, Decalogue, 
Lord’s Prayer, and certain devotional offices of the Church, which 
he committed to memory. He then made a circuit through 
the neighbouring towns and vi gathering the people 
around him at each place by ringing a bell, and repeated these 
formularies to them again and again till they had learnt them 
by heart, when they were sent to teach what they had them- 
selves acquired to others; the children naturally proved his 
aptest scholars. Every Sunday he preached on the texts thus 
become familiar to them, with the help of an interpreter 
when necessary, first giving an instruction on the Creed, to 
each article of which his hearers—especially if candidates for 
baptism—were required to express their assent. He then ex- 
plained the Commandments in order, the whole assembly repeating 
after each a prayer for grace to observe it. Then followed the 
Lord’s. Prayer, an epitome of the Christian faith, and an ex- 
hortation to live a Christian life; and the service closed with 
the baptism of the catechamens. He considered the living ex- 
hibition of the Christian character the first great instrument for 
converting the heathen, and the inculcation of elementary Christian 
truth the second. So much we learn on his own testimony. The 
nature and precise extent of his success has been a matter of 
hot dispute ever since, and the inevitable difficulty in such cases of 
arriving at any sure conclusion is indefinitely further aggravated 
en both sides in this case by the zeal of enthusiasts or opponents. 
The former attribute to him a miraculous gift of tongues, the 
latter deny, with more conspicuous unreason, that he ever ac- 
quired any command of the vernacular at all. That 
he was at best but a moderate linguist may be true, but that 
after years of devoted labour he knew nothing of the tongues 
in which he was constantly accustomed to preach and converse 
would be incredible, even if we had not his own express testimony 
tothe contrary ; to miraculous powers Francis did not himself lay 
claim. The late Sir James Stephen certainly does not overstate 
the case when he says that, “whatever may have been the ulti- 
mate fate of Xavier's missions, or the causes of their decay, it is 
nothing more than wanton scepticism te doubt that, in his own 
lifetime, the apparent results were such as to justify his most 
sanguine anticipations.” His extraordinary success indeed might 
alone, as the same writer intimates, serve to account for the 
marvellous tales which became current about him; “there is at 
least one well authenticated miracle in his story; it is that any 
mortal man should have sustained such toils us he did, and 
have sustained them too, not merely with composure, but as if in 
obedience to some irrepressible exigency of his nature.” He is 
said to have made 700,000 converts, though he died in 1552 at the 
early age of forty-seven. None who have examined simple 
record of his life, especially as depi by himself, will be dis- 
posed to deny that he has been justly styled “the canonized 
saint, not of Rome only, but of universal Christendom.” 

Goa, the first scene of the labours of Xavier, was created by 
Paul IV. into an archbishopric, with various suffragan Sees, and the 
patronage was conceded tothe Portuguese Crown. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the missionary work was carried on, 
as the Papal Letter informs us, by the Carmelites, Capuchins, 
Barnabites, and Oratorians. It appears that from various reasons, 
which do not greatly concern the general public, some was 
thought desirable in the agreement between the Holy See and the 
Portuguese Government, and this has now beeneffected by Leo XIII. 
inaccord with the reigning King of Portugal. Hence the Arehbishopric 
of Goa has been raised into a Patriarchate with three suffragan 


raised to the dignity of archbishoprics, still however, as before, 
under the supervision of Propaganda. one sense no doubt 
Francis Xavier, were he still among us, would hail with satisfaction 
the result of his devoted toils, when he beheld the heathen country 
to whose conversion he had devoted his life under the jurisdiction 
of an organized hierarchy of eight archbishops with their suf- 
fragans. But on the other hand, if there is any, even approximate, 
accuracy in the enumeration of seven hundred thousand converts 
made in the course of his own brief ministry of barely twelve years 
in India, it would surely be to him matter of bitter disappointment to 
find, above three centuries after his death, only a little more than 
double that number of converts claimed by the Head of his Church 
as a signal evidence of the success of missionary effort in India. 
That still less has been accomplished by Protestant missions is 
indeed true enough, but Xavier would hardly have found much 
consolation in this fresh evidence that the great disruption of 
Christendom, of which he in his day only witnessed the first 
beginnings, had inter alia gone far to paralyze all efforts for the 
conversion of the heathen, whether made by those who adhered 
to the Church of his undoubting affections or those who had left 
it. It was observed some years ago by an English Protestant 
civilian in India that far the most successful missionaries there 
were the Jesuits, and probably he was right. But that only shows 
how comparatively infinitesimal is the result of three centuries 
even of Jesuit enterprise. There is no producible authority beyond 
the late and cartaidh ory Greek Acts for the preachi 
of St. Thomas in India. Still it is not impossible, and there is 
anyhow reason to believe that the Gospel was preached there 
at avery early date. But if the first converts could not hold 
their own, still less did they convert their countrymen. i 
the Mahometan occupation of India about a sixth of the natives 
were brought over to the faith of Islam, but it has been the policy 
of the English Government to discourage’ rather than to promote 
proselytism. The step the Pope has just taken may in itself tend 
to further the work; Anglican missions have certainly been found 
to take a fresh start since the organization of a foreign and Colonial 
episcopate. But as yet the elaborate framework of a hierarch 
with its long list of episcopal and archiepiscopal Sees remin 
one a little of a certain short-lived university nearer home whose 

rofessors outnumbered its students. It would be easy to name 

glish dioceses which contain a larger population than the whole 

Roman Catholic community of India according to papal reckoning. 
But in such cases geographical area of course has to be considered 
as well as numbers. The entire population of Australia is not 
much over three millions, but it contains dioceses, both Anglican 
and Roman Catholic, larger than the whole of Great Britain, 


MUZZLOPHOBIA. 


ie the provision of amusement, irrespective of all considera- 
tions of the public welfare, could be held to be the end of 
newspaper man, the editor of the Daily News would deserve 
the warmest admiration, That periodical was at first unfortu- 
nate in the selection of a subject for objectless August and si 
September. The Daily News at first tried tall hats; bat to 
hats did the public utterly refuse to rise. Sir Charles Warren's 
last dog order came just in time to save it from falling back 
on hop-picking. As usual, several silly people wrote to protest 
against the misery inflicted on the dear dogs; and the Daily 
News, rising to the occasion, wrote what a certain Mrs. General 
Turnbull called a “beautiful editorial” on the same side, This 
was the tide in the affair, and ever since the Daily News has 
not lacked its two columns per diem of “ Dog-Hunt.” That pest 
of civilization the cynic mind could hardly desire better occupa- 
tion than convincing itself by the pe of the said columns 
that, whatever may be degenerating, human folly is, like Amyas 
Leigh's sailors’ swords, “ as bright and terrible as ever.” To be 
entirely judicial, it must be allowed that the folly is by no means 
all on one side. We are as unable to see that dogs ought to be 
muzzled because one of them once ran between Indignans’s legs, or 
because another kept Philalethes awake two nights ago, as that 
they ought not to be muzzled because Mrs. General Turnbull 
loves them, and does not love children. The absence of that pro- 
voking middle term seems to us as glaring in the one case as in the 
other. But the balance of folly, of course, is on the side of the 
muzzlophobes. We have no to go through the now voluminous 
collection of these remarkable epistles, though, independently of 
those that are merely silly, there is much that is tempting in 
them. Indeed, as is usual in such cases, the discussion has taken 
the widest possible range, and in the hands of Mr. A. J. Butler 
has diverted itself into an inquiry what “the homo liber of 
Spinosa” would have thought of muzzles, and whether the 
nt generation, * whose belief in any life but this is wavering,” 
is not clinging to this particular life in a very undignified manner. 
It will be remembered that there was a point in the life of Loyola 
when Mr. Carlyle “saw clearly that Ignatius ought to have made 
up his mind to be damned”; and it appears that Mr. A. J. — 
Butler is equally clear that at this point in its career the present 
generation ought to make up its mind to be bitten by mad dogs, 
These things are too high for us. As for the general correspondence, 
the anti-muzzle side was well summed upin a letter from the emi- 
nent Ouida. Ouida, after calling the Daily News “ manly and 
virile ” (a compliment which the modest editor, doubtless foreseeing 


dioceses, All the other Apostolic Vicariates in India have been 
made into episcopal 


Sees, while seven of the new dioceses are 


the jibes of the scoffer, endeavoured partly to deprive of its 
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tautological character by “ smashing,” as the printers call it, the v), 
ed to declare that it represents the views of every 
“ person of spirit”; to talk about Sir Charles Warren's “ terror of 
dogs”; to say that “rabies is most rare” (which she proves b 
showing that one in four of all the dogs killed was mad); to tal 
eloquently about “the tawny strength of kindly Chuny [or the 
kindly strength of tawny Chuny, but it is all one] and the playful 
ce of snowy little Floss”; to plead for the “ unmolested civil 
iberty of innocent men” to expose their neighbours to the most 
hideous death known ; and to end up with a postscript in which 
she states that “an ambassadress requests her to mention” that 
Sir Charles’s statement about rabies in Germany is “ wholly 
untrue.” 

We cannot, we fear, spare the space to examine this delectable 
and characteristic epistle from a Person of Spirit with its com- 
panions in detail. Much of the whole is occupied by remarks 
about as pertinent to the matter as that concerning Chuny 
and Floss, whose grace and strength we do not in the least 

uestion. Unfortunately the grace and the strength of a pos- 
sibly rabid dog ne font rien a l'affaire, except that the strength 
makes him much more awkward. ‘The world has admitted 
that, though Dr. Caius may be a comic personage, his objection 
to honest men in his closets was perfectly well founded—and 
the utmost grace or strength will not atone fora tendency to com- 
municate + yas na But let us try to soberly evolve and soberly 
avswer such arguments of our muzzlophobes as partake of reason 
and are not as Mrs. General Turnbull and her kind, who seem to 
imagine that it is a kindness to dogs themselves to let them go 
mad and die in torture. Among these we can hardly include the 
argument of the Darly News itself that muzzling is useless because 
it is not enforced out of London. The answer to that is very 
simple—that one man has no right to shirk his duty because 
another is shirking his. The rational advocates of muzzling 
desire that it should be uniformly enforced all over the island, 
and meanwhile they do what they can—efforts which may be 
very much hel y the new Order in Council putting in 
force the Act of 1878. But to return. It is urged that rabies 
may be developed without biting; that the muzzle is calceu- 
lated to develop it; that the present system of enforcing. the 
orders is arbitrary, puzzling, and in the last resort brutal and 
demoralizing; that the late outbreak of hydrophobia may be 
a mere passing epidemic; and that an animal which can com- 
municate an equally fatal and not much less horrible disease 
—glanders—is left unmolested. The amiable persons who urge 
this last forget that every horse found with glanders is promptly 
destroyed, and has been so for more than thirty years; and, 
moreover, they forget that a glandered horse does not, as a 
rule, run loose about the streets wilfully trying to infect other 
horses and human beings, and that, though unluckily glanders 
is too certainly communicable to human beings, it requires a 
rather unusual collocation of accidents so to communicate it. As 
for the rest, the scientific answer is simple and absolutely un- 
answerable in its turn. Science, at least if it is wise, does not 
say that hydrophobia “cannot” be developed spontaneously, 
that the muzzle “cannot” cause it, or that the disease itself 
“ cannot” undergo unaccountable epidemic increases and decreases. 
Science, though not some men of science, is very shy of using the 
word “cannot.” What it a” is that, while waiting for cases 
(they have not yet presented themselves) of the spontaneous gene- 
ration and of the muzzle-generation of hydrophobia, and while 
leaving the theory of mysterious and unaccountable hydrophobic 
influences in the air aside, it will busy itself with the known and 
ascertained facts. Among these facts are the facts that dogs go 
mad by being bitten by other dogs, that human beings expire in 
horrible suffering from being bitten by mad dogs, and that if the 
dogs cannot bite their fellow-dogs or the human beings, that 
source of madness, at any rate, is — Further, it is 
known that cases of hydrophobia in dog and man were numerous 
in certain foreign countries before muzzling, and have been rare 
since; that they were numerous in London before muzzling, 
and have been rare since, These later facts rest on some- 
thing very different from the dictum of Ouida’s ambassadress. 
An ambassadress is a distinguished and may be an agreeable 
person; but neither she nor anything else in dress is as good a 
witness as well-proved statistics open to challenge and disproof, 
and not challenged or disproved. The one solid contribution 
to the Daily News’ controversy—the interviewing of Mr. Sewell, 
the well-known veterinary surgeon—ought to dispel from the 
mind of any intelligent person not merely any doubt as to 
these facts, but any belief that the authorities encourage the 
indiscriminate destruction of dogs, Nothing could be further than 
Mr. Sewell’s statements from showing any kind of favour to 
“dog-hunts,” or any indifference to dogs’ sufferings. Yet he is 
quoted as having asserted deliberately that “ the muzzling order 
has already diminished rabies considerably, and, if it were made 
universal throughout the kingdom for six months, we should get 
rid of the disease.” This result would be, according to Mr. 
A. J. Butler, indifferent to the homo liber of Spinosa; we venture 
to say that there is not a reasonable being in England who would 
not think it a national blessing of no mean order. 

We do not, of course, pretend, and have never povented, 
that the London police have invariably acted in a thoroughly 
wise manner in doing what they could do under ag? se nag piece- 
meal system of police regulations to bring this blessing about. 
Considering the obstacles thrown in their way, not merely 4 the 
quant guile, act madly by tho reat 


Unpaid, but by trained stipendiary magistrates who ought to 
better, t be for them. But the 
orders issuing from headquarters have, down to the last inclusive, 
been lacking both in comprehensiveness and in clearness; and it 
has been unfortunate, to say no more, that some method of de- 
stroying dogs caught in a suspect state has not been hit upon which 
might be less open, not merely to sentimental, but to reasonable, 
criticism than the application of that scarcely lethal weapon the 
baton. Still the courage which has been displayed in presence of 
a danger far more disturbing to the nerve than the tallest burglar 
armed with the longest life-preserver deserves unstinted praise ; 
the perseverance of the police against magisterial ersity is 
most commendable ; and the improvement which, by the testimony 
of Mr. Sewell and other g authorities, has been effected, is 
matter of much congratulation, What has to be done now is to 
persevere in the general line wisely adopted, and to improve 
details as much as possible. Of the justification of muzzling, not 
merely on scientific principles, but on the principles of common 
sense and common humanity to dogs and men, there is absolutely 
no question. It is acknowledged, as we can say on good grounds, 
by the great majority of dog-lovers and dog-keepers themselves, 
who are not so anxious as Ouida and Mrs. Turnbull to let their 
animal friends and favourites perish in misery, even if they have 
all the indifference of the homo liber to their own fate and that of 
the most accomplished philosopher to the fate of other people. 


THE ISCHIAN EARTHQUAKES. 


Nas principle of division of labour, which, as the field of 
scientific inquiry expands, is of necessity being every day 
more and more applied to all its branches, is as truly the cause of 
the rapid and accurate elaboration of modern theories as of the 
improvements and facility in the manufacture of material 

This tendency to specialization, of which perhaps medical practice 
of late years affords the most popular instance, is noticeable in 
all branches of study, and in nove more than that of geology. 

One department of the natural history of the globe, that relating 
to all those phenomena which proceed from surface movements, 
whether spasmodic or regular, is fast becoming a distinct science, 
now dubbed seismology, a name which recails that its original 
purpose was restricted to the study of earthquakes. Seismic dis- 
turbances are by no means so occasional as is commonly believed ; 
the average number of daily earthquakes on our pe being 
reckoned by the best authorities at a score or so, And there seems 
to be no reason to think that their frequency has diminished since 
historical times, although the distribution of their intensity has 
somewhat altered. This may explain the abundance of litera- 
ture in all ages and all countries on the subject, little of which, 
however, is of more than dary, chronological, or historical 
interest. 

The systematic investigation of the more forcible seismic 
symptoms can only be carried out in certain localities, and not- 
withstanding the great interest taken by geologists in such 
striking phenomena as earthquakes, no truly scientific method 
seems to have been elaborated for ining their immediate 
causes before the middle of this century. Some thirty years ago, 
stimulated by Professor Perrey’s carefully collated catalogue of 
earthquakes, Mr. Mallet devised the first rational experiments and 
calculations on the subject, and in his reports on the great 
Neapolitan earthquakes drew the study of seismology from the 
province of mere speculation, Since then many improved forms 
of seismometric instruments have been invented, and regular 
stations, provided with self-registering apparatus on the plan of 
meteorological posts, have been established in various parts of the 
world ; among others an important one at Naples. But curiously 
enough the most complete account of the last and notoriously 
disastrous seismic disturbance of that region has not proceeded ia 
any way from that observatory, but has been worked out in a 
wonderfully independent manner by an English resident, Mr. 
Johnston-Lavis. Of late years he has repeatedly come before 
the public, both in Italy and in England, on the subject of the two 
destructive earthquakes which in 1881 and ’83 completely over- 
threw the ill-fated town of Casamicciola and surrounding vi 
His writings are now collected into what he calls a Monograph 
of the Earthquakes in Ischia, which contains all the matter of 
various articles produced at various times in Nature, co-ordinated, 
slightly expanded, and illustrated by numerous carbon photographs 
and maps.- Although this work cannot be said to add much to 
our store of knowledge concerning earthquakes in general, it is 
undoubtedly worthy of notice, as showing what clear conclusions 
can be arrived at, even in the absence of accurate modern instru- 
ments, by conscientious work coupled with sound reasoning. The 
author informs us that a few years since he happened to read 
accounts of Mr. Mallet’s now classical researches, and that he was 
struck with the ingenuity of the deductions drawn from mere 
critical consideration of the peculiar damage done by earthwaves 
to masonry; he is greatly to be congratulated on having been 
able to prove so conclusively that Mallet’s methods, which are 
now considered somewhat obsolete, are perfectly adequate for the 
discovery of focal centres. It is, indeed, his opinion that they 
will still have to be resorted to for many a year, until at least 
seismographic apparatus have come into as general use as the 
most common meteorological instruments, . 

He is perhaps a little prejudiced in favour of rough and ready — 
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methods, and sceptical about the advantages of seismometers, 
which he alleges are rarely available exactly where and when 
they are wanted, and he is incredulous about the possibility of ob- 
taining a true “ steady point.” But much may be pardoned to one 
who thinks he has succeeded by rough means alone in accurately 
mapping out an extensive disturbed area with reference to its 
focus, and whose predictions after the first catastrophe of ’81 
were so exactly realized by the more terrible one of ’83. 

His task was rendered doubly difficult by the geology of the 
island and the peculiar inaptitude of the mass of [schian buildings 
for affording definite indications as to emergence and azimuths. 
Briefly speaking, theisland may be described as an ancient submarine 
volcanic cone, the Epomeo, forming the last of the chain of volcanos 
which begins at Vesuvius and passes through the Phlegrean 
Fields ; denuded = u numerous gorges, 
it irregularly exposes the tolerably compact and elastic tufa 
which forms the bulk of the oa. and Nhe looser incoherent 
post-tertiary deposits which immediately overlie it. The whole 
stratigraphical arrangement is complicated by much cross-bedding, 
abundant dykes of eam of trachyte, and flows of scoriaceous 
trachytic tufas. Through such a very heterogeneous mass earth- 
waves proceeding from a local centre must undergo an amount of 
reflection and refraction which, even with more definite indica- 
tions from the damaged buildings, would be sufficiently confusing. 
But the excessively flimsy nature of the masonry, or rather the 

tched and plastered rubble-work, of which most of the build- 
ings of the Neapolitan district are composed, is peculiarly ill suited 
to afford such indications, Added to this was the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between new cracks and those due to previous earth- 
shaking. Mr. Johnston-Lavis, however, had the advantage of visit- 
ing the area of destruction on the two separate occasions of 1881 and 
’83, and his previous observations enabled him in many cases to 
discriminate Sean the two. By means of most conscientious 
researches, by patiently taking a much greater number of notes 
than would have been necessary under more favourable circum- 
stances, he managed to obtain a pretty satisfactory mean on many 
points for fixing the epicentre and ascertaining the focal depth ; 
the conclusion arrived at being that the agitation in both earth- 
quakes emanated from practically the same focus, for the azimuths 
observed in both cases converge towards the same region, but with 
the difference that the site of the fracture was much extended in 
the latter case, This fracture or fissure runs for more than a mile 
in a direction approximately north and south, under the district 
known as Casamenella, where the shaking action was observed to 
be unmistakably subsultory, the epicentre appearing to be deter- 
minable at a point somewhat north of Casamenella. The author 
surmises that the prolonged vibrations which proved so destructive 
must be attributed to forcible injection of lava into this fissure, 
and its sudden arrest, either by superior material obstacles, or by 
congelation, the result of which may be described as similar on a 
large scale to the shock and subsequent pulsation commonly ob- 
served when a stream of water rushing through a pipe is suddenly 
checked by closing the tap. In fact, the Ischian earthquakes are 
very local, and undoubtedly due to ineffectual attempts at forming 
new volcano. 

The extension of the mesoseismic area in 1883 conclusively 
— out the increased ares of the focal cavity,and Mr. Johnston- 

vis seems to have good reasons to believe that on the whole it 
has also neared the surface ; but, although he is very positive in his 
theory, he does not base his conclusions on the value of the angles 
of emergence in both cases. indeed the calculations based on the 
data collected on the two separate occasions would rather tend to 
show the focal cavity to be, if anything, deeper in the latter case 
than in the former, being approximately 630 yards beneath the 
level of Casamenella. This result, very unexpected, considering 
the much greater destruction observed in the last disturbance, he 
would rather ascribe to the unreliability of the emergence in- 
dications and the confusing effect of direct and reflected waves in 
that highly heterogeneous subsoi 

Besides the more important question of depth and epicentre, 
several points of great interest to the student of pans ae are 
carefully recorded in this work. The paramount influence, tor in- 
stance, of the nature of the immediate subsoil in modifying the effect 
of transverse waves on buildings is cleverly illustrated in numerous 
cases, where, in the same group of houses those resting on the com- 
pact marleous strata are seen to have suffered immensely more 
than those built on the comparatively incoherent trachytic tufa. 
Perhaps the most interesting instance given is that of those build- 
ings erected on the sandy shores of the Marinas di Lacco, which 
escaped practically unscathed, although in the same isoseismic area 
with districts that were utterly wrecked. It is evident, remarks 
the author, that the saying about houses built on rock or on sand 
loses all point in earth-shaken localities. On this subject it is 
curious to notice the intensified destruction which often occurs at 
the junction of rocks of very different elasticities, which 
might perhaps be partly explained on the theory that such junc- 
tions may be nodal points of interfering direct and reflected waves. 
A most excellent instance of earthquake shadow is likewise 
reported in the case of the Castello d’Ischia, occupying the apex 
of a peak of trachyte nearly detached from the main!and. 

The actual calculations interspersed throughout the book, 
founded chiefly on Mallet’s formule, were worked out by that 
encyclopedic genius, Professor Haughton, of Dublin. For the 
value of Mr. Johnston-Lavis’s monograph, it is a pity that there 
should not have been more of them, and that the results as to 
period, amplitude, and “ intensity ” should not have been collected 


into a tabular appendix for the sake of comparison with other 
earthquakes. Such an arrangement would greatly have enhanced 
the worth of a volume full of most conscientious observations, but 
in which the absence of an index, and indeed of any systematic 
arrangement, is unpleasantly felt. 

To people who live in areas of high volcanic activity all 
questions relating to earthquakes present more than mere scientific 
interest. During the agitated period 1881-84 no less than 8,000 
people lost their lives through such calamities in Europe alone, 
and, although no one seems to have made any statistical investiga- 
tion of the value of destroyed property, it cannot fail to reach an 
appalling figure. Consequently two main considerations should ever 
be kept in view whilst studying seismic phenomena, more es 
cially local ones—that of forewarnings, and that of the kicd of 
architecture most suitable to minimize the havoc. It is too often 
carelessly stated that no human precaution can avert such dangers ; 
but this is a fatalistic view which cannot hold against the fact 
that nearly all the loss of life in such catastrophes is due to the 
falling of masonry, and that in some earth-shaken countries—Japan 
and Western South America, for instance—architectures have 
been devised to withstand more or less successfully the effects of 
earth-waves. As to the question of forewarning, although our 
knowledge of the subject is still in its infancy, there can be no 
doubt that it is distinctly within the province of science. Without 
necessarily agreeing with the theories of the celebrated Rudolf 
Falb concerning the supposed tide-like character of seismic dis- 
turbances, we must recognize that yy his prophecies have 
proved exact, and, among other cases, Mr. Johnston-Lavis’s pre- 
dictions concerning the Ischian disaster of 1883 have also and 
unfortunately come true. What adds to the interest of his 
present monograph is a surmise, which should have weight with 
the proper authorities, that other disasters of the same kind but 
of increasing intensity are to be feared. On this plea he proposes 
a bold experiment, one indeed which recalls the somewhat fan- 
tastical schemes of M. Jules Verne’s novels. 

Having satisfactorily proved that there is a focus of great 
intensity underlying the district of Casamicciola, which, to all 
appearances, is approaching the surface—that, in short, the 
repeated shocks of which this island is the scene indicate 
attempts at the formation of a new volcanic vent—he pro 
that at a suitable period what he calls an Artesian well should 
be sunk at the epicentre to a depth of 630 yards—no out-of-the- 
way depth in such enterprises—and that an outlet be thus afforded 
to the seething matter of the cavity, so as to relieve the tension, 
and possibly avert more violent convulsion, This proposal to 
perform a surgical operation for a phlegment on the earth will 
probably cause some merriment at his expense (as he himself 
admits) ; but still we think that it might reasonably be attempted. 
It would not entail very extraordinary expense, and, as a piece 
of “ practical ” geology, would be of interest to the scientific world 
at . Whether, in case the experiment failed in its prin- 
cipal object, it would be likely to “add another source,’ as Mr. 
Johnston-Lavis thinks, “ of fresh or mineral water for the use of 
the inhabitants,” is quite another question. 

Much more practical is the author's advice concerning the re- 
building of the destroyed villages. Considering that upwards of 
thirty well-authenticated earthquakes are recorded to have visited 
the island in historical times, some dozen of which have been 
attended with loss of life, the question of site and architecture be- 
comes one of the greatest moment, which should be taken up by 
the Italian Government, through a properly selected scientific 
Commission. Should this ever come 7 ssn § we sincerely hope that 
Mr. Johnston-Lavis will be asked to collaborate in a work which 
his energy and discrimination seem to suit him so well for. 


THE STAGE JEW. 


ata DUMAS (the Son) declared in 1873, in his 
preface tu La femme de Claude, that it was matter of agree- 
ment that on the stage the Jew ought to be grotesque. M. Adolphe 
d’Ennery, himself of Jewish extracticn and an indefatigable 
writer of plays, keeps the Jew out of all his pieces because he 
does not care to @ usurer, a swindler, a recreant, or a com- 
mon villain of him; for he, too, admits that the stage Jew must 
of necessity be made odious. And this in the country which was 
the first in Europe to emancipate the Jews—September 28, 1791. 
In La femme de Claude Daniel the Jew and his daughter Rebecca 
actively propagate a project for sending all the Jews to Palestine ; 
but since then M. Dumas has (it is believed) taken a ditlerent 
view of his project of thirteen years ago. In any case, a repatriation 
of the Jews would leave many staring gaps on the stage, in the 
orchestras, and in the literary world; and, besides, it might be 
worth while for M. Dumas and others to note that the “New 
Jerusalem” is by no means to be necessarily on the shores of the 
Levant; it is essentially a spiritual conception, which may make 
its advent oe bane or anywhere, Madagascar not excepted. 

In 1462 a family of Christian beggars disappeared suddenly 
from Endingen, in the Breisgau, and eight years afterwards a Jew 
with whom they had lodged was burnt for their murder, with 
others of his creed, on a mound near the town, which is still 
called the Judenbuck. This far from uncommon middle-age. 
tragedy was the origin of the Endinger Judenspiel, a German 
mystery-play, shown ior the first time in 1616 on the market-place- 
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of Endingen itself, and recently edited by Herr Karl von Amira 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer). The Jews are, of course, re ted 
in this mystery, in accordance with an old calumny (which, as 
well as the analogous charge of kidnapping, may most probabl 

be traced to their having been the chief slave-dealers of the dar 

ages), as committing the crime to obtain Christian blood for their 
ritual. Eighteen years earlier—22nd July, 1598—the Merchant 
of Venice had been entered at Stationers’ Hall, and it is refreshing 
to find so prominent a Jewish playwright as M. Abraham Dreyfus 
eaying only the other day of Shylock in the Revue des Etudes 

uives :— 

I cannot refuse him a certain quantum of esteem. He may be cruel and 
odious, but he is not vile. His ey is not so keen as his hate, and his 
hate shows a strain of greatness. I far prefer this bold and savage Shylock 
to all the minor debile and degraded Shylocks that crowd the modern 
boards as Abrahams, Isaacs, Jacobs, Mardocais, or Zacharys. 


M. Méziéres, in his Predecessors and Contemporaries of Shakspeare, 
had already declared that “the Jew that Gauipiees drew” was 
more than a century in advance of the dramatist’s own time. 
M. Guillaume Guizot, too, defends Shakspeare from the charge of 
anti-semitism ; and truly it can scarcely be required of him that 
he should have thought in 1596 as the most advanced tolerationists 
do in 1886; and that, too, all the less when he had to work the 
old Eastern legend of the pound of flesh into his plot. Israelites 
may well be devoutly grateful that Shylock has thrown into the 
shade Marlowe's type—“ Barrabas,” in The Rich Jew of Malta; 
for cowardice, hypocrisy, cozening, ignorance, and all meanness 
are heaped on the luckless head of that “ Ebrew Jew.” He 
kills a monk, and swears the murder against an innocent man, 
who is hanged; sets on two friends to cut each other's throats ; 
betrays Malta to the Turk, and, when the Moslems are in the 
e, proposes to the Christians to cast them all down the 
ungeon; poisons whole nunneries; and, to end the catalogue, 
murders his own daughter. But this crude mass of crime, like 
the seven murders in Middleton’s Women beware Women, ends in 
indigestion. That excellent dramatic critic M. Auguste Vitu well 
describes a painful and too common literary style as that comic 
vein which never fetches a laugh. Here we have Vv run 
mad, and still not raising an emotion above the level of flat 
weariness. 

Lessing wrote Nathan der Weise in 1779; but owe d 
earlier, in his little comedy Die Juden, he had attac aX the 
Christian prejudices against that anne people. Nathan, which 
was produced in the thick of its author's religious controversies, 

ints nevertheless the moral of toleration, and sought to unite 
‘fering nationalities and creeds in the bonds of harmony and 
cnr after a fashion which must now be frankly admitted to 

ave been in the main ponderous and Utopian, Lessing's Jew is 
wise and good like his own friend Moses Mendelssohn, from 
whom he drew the character. The pivot of the drama is, of 
course, the old ble of the three rings, related to Saladin by 
Nathan in Act iii. Scene 5. This Lessing confessedly took from 
Boccaccio ; but its best version is in the sixteenth-century Ecatom- 
miti of Giraldi Cintio, and it can be traced behind Boccaccio to 
the end of the thirteenth in varying forms. Earlier still it is 
found about 1100 in the Disciplina Clericalis, which was the work 
of the converted Jew, Petrus Alphonsus. Richard Cumberland, 
towards the end of last century, wrote a comedy called The Jew to 
disabuse the public of prejudices against a people long “ scattered 
and peeled.” The Jew, Sheva, who is rescued from the Inquisition 
at Cadiz, and from a yelling mob in London, distinguishes himself 
by a career of modest benevolence on the grand scale. 

The Frenchman Dugué, with that want of wit which rushes 
boldly in where even an angel would put his foot init, produced a 
Juif de Venise, in which the Merchant proves to be own son to 
Shylock, over whose bond nature thus clumsily prevails; and the 
same bungler made a very ordinary thief of the Jew Bamboccia 
in his Salvator Rosa. In Erckmann-Chatrian’s Juif Polonais, 
the original of The Bells, there can scarcely be said to be a Jew at 
all, for his part consists merely in being assassinated behind the 
scenes. But the same authors in L’Ami Fritz beyond measure 
tlorify the rabbi, who is known to have been sketched from 
ife at Pfalzburg. M. Catulle Mendés, who is said to be an 
Israelite, has in Les Méres Ennemies a fight between Russians 
and Poles, in which a Polish rabbi picks up a cross which has 
fallen with its bearer, and, holding it aloft, exclaims in Ercles 
vein :—“ Tis not the cross I grasp, but the standard of Poland!” 
As far back as 1823 Le Juif of Désaugiers was produced at the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre. The Isaac Samuel of the piece was 
honest, nay, benevolent; and with the telescopic practical sense 
of his race—which some have rashly called by the microscopic 
name of cunning—he betrays a young girl in a diligence attacked 
by highwaymen as having notes for 10,000 francs sewn up in her 
stays. He thus incurs the odium ofall the passengers, but diverts 
the suspicions of the thieves from the 200,000 francs which he 
carries about his own person. This sum, too, turns out to belong 
to Lucette, the girl in the precious bodice. The Jew knew it 
and her and the footpads too, who are caught and disgorge the 
10,000 francs to Lucette, who marries her young man, and lives 
happy ever afterwards with him and her money. These are some 
of the counterworks directed against the theatregoer’s view of the 
Jew he likes best, but one must confess a proneness towards the 
other side, for it is clear that the odious and grotesque type affords 
the best “ business.” 

A ridiculous poor piece, Die Judenschule, where school means 
rather the synagogue, was played at Berlin in 1815. The object 


was to cast ridicule on the Jews, who all cheat and quarrel 
among themselves throughout, and speak the Hebrew-German 
jargon, which so much attracted Goethe at the age of twelve, and 
a year later led that ious boy to Hebrew and the pretty 
Jewish maidens who on the Sabbath walked the Fischerfeld at 
Frankfurt. But there is some humour in Die Judenschule, a quality 
in which it must be confessed your genuine Hebrew is wofully 
deficient. A father turns his son out to seek his fortune, giving 
him a bundle of o’ clo’ and a bag of coppers; the son takes the 
clothes but shirks the coins, which he says are all bad money :— 

Father. Very likely, for you and for us ; but you need only rub them up 
=o foxskin I gave you, and the Christians will all take them fast 
eno 

Son. Don’t talk to me of your foxskin ; it’s bald from moths, and nibbled 
away to nothing by the rats. Say at once you give me nothing—and 
nothing can be made of nothing. 

Father. Devil choke you for daring to say that! With what did Jacob 
become rich? Why, with nothing! And how did God make the world ? 
Why, of nothing ! 

Son. Yes; but in those days everything was dirt-cheap. 

There was a “fantastical drama” called Le Juif Errant repre- 
sented in Paris in 1834, in which Satan, the Archangel Michael, 
Barabbas, Louis XV., Puck, Ariel, Napoleon, Franklin, Marcus 
Aurelius, Time, Death, and the Seven Deadly Sins all had parts. 
When Alphonse Daudet’s sparkling Ztois en Exil was dramatized 
as La Juive, the Leemans of the novel became a mere old-clothes 
man, and his daughter Sara, metamorphosed into a Duna Florinde 
of fatal beauty, plays the mischief with Don John of Austria, 
after the legitimate stage traditions of such Jewesses. 

Maltreated as the Israelite has almost uniformly been through- 
out the ages in real life, he has had in the main very little less 
mercy served out to him in the mimic world of the stage, Like 
the dyer’s hand, the Jew has been condemned to what he was 
obliged to work in. It is the old story—I've beaten my dog so 
long that he must be mad, so chuck him in the river. 


DOROTHY. 


R. B. OC, STEPHENSON'S reputation as a playwright is 
perhaps good enough to resist one or two pieces like 
Dorothy ; but such experiments are dangerous, As an example of 
dramatic patchwork, the composition—we are speaking now ex~ 
clusively of the book, let us hasten to say: the music is charm- 
ing—may have a certain merit, for there has. not been a play for 
many years so oddly compounded of bits from divers sources. 
Dorothy is an English story, dated October 1740, The scene is 
laid in Kent, and we find Dorothy Bantam, daughter of the Squire, 
of Chanticleer Hall, and her cousin Lydia Hawthorne, ' smommrd 
to be maids of the village inn after a fashion which would suggest a 
couple of Miss Hardcastles stooping to conquer, were it not also. 
strongly reminiscent of the Lady Henrietta and her faithful 
attendant in Flotow’s Marta. The ladies flirt with a couple of 
visitors to the tavern, Geoffrey Wilder and Harry Sherwood ; and 
Wilder, the Squire’s nephew, to his uncle’s house under 
the style and title of the D of Berkshire, attended by a 
sheriff's officer, Lurcher, whom he presents as a servant, just 
as young Honeywood, in The Good-Natured Man, presented 
Timothy Twitch and his follower Mr. Flanigan to those whom 
he set himself to beguile. Lurcher is dressed in fine clothes, 
as Mr. Flanigan was arrayed in the blue and gold. In the 
last act Dorothy and Lydia deck themselves in masculine guise, 
as sprightly heroines were accustomed to do in so many eighteenth-- 
century comedies that it would be invidious to suggest of which 
of them all Mr. Stephenson was thinking when he essayed to pro- 
duce an entirely new story ; and the act is then made up of a 
species of parody of Bob Acres’s duel in The Rivals (unless the in- 
cident is nearer to some of the many scenes of old comedy in 
which a heroine in breeches displays alarm at the sight of warlike- 
weapons) and of that episode from The Merchant of Venice which 
shows how Portia and Nerissa desire to see the rings they gave to 
Bassanio and Gratiano. To dilate upon the exquisite comedy of 
the plot entered into by the lady of Belmont and her maid ut Go 
they seek to obtain possession of their jewels is apart from the 
present consideration ; and it is perhaps not worth while to point. 
out that the ring business in Derothy is of the feeblest character, 
because there was no reason—though reason is not rife in any 
portion of the piece—why the love-tokens should have been so 
carelessly surrendered. It will be perceived that the description 
of the work as a “new and original comedy opera” is somewhat 
wanting in strict % verses, too, are not of the sort. 
that were to have been expected from Mr. Stephenson. “Time” 
and “ mine” are not rhymes, though twice they are set to do mf 
for harmonical successions; nor are “sure” and “ four”; > 
without searching through the book for examples of 

it may be said generally that the words of the songs are poor. At 
the end of the second act, soon after the household of Squire 
Chanticleer has gone to bed, the establishment is aroused, the 
clock strikes four, and for the sake of introducing a hunting chorus 
en appear, some hounds in couples are led on, and the 
orus is duly sung. A somewhat superticial, not to say incorrect, 

view of the chase is presented in the lines which proclaim that 

*Tis a beautiful hunting day, 
And horse and hound 
Shall skim the ground 
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Some fatal spell seems to fall on all who attempt to write hunting 
choruses. horn of the hunter—that is to say, of the hunts- 


man—is heard on the hill, no doubt ; but to state that horse and 
hound shall skim the ground to the notes of the horn is to mis- 
interpret the for which the instrument is employed. No 
doubt Mr. ye knows this, but thinks any jingle is good 
enough for a hunting chorus, including the cockney rhyme of 
“dawn” with “ morn.” 

Mr. Alfred Cellier’s music we have described as chomsing. She 
melodies at once win the ear. As we glance through the book of 
the words a dozen et poe recur to us— from the 
opening chorus, the t 3-4 time quartet “ Now swear to be 

and true,” the “Graceful Dance,” the chorus “ Pleasant 
attend your slumber”: almost every number delights; so 
much so that we determine to sit out the piece again for the sake 
of the music., The airs are at once surprisingly simple and fresh, 
and they are admirably set, the orchestration being delicate and 
i It is very seldom that the work of other composers is 
brought to the mind of the listener, Once or twice we are set 
ing where we have heard the phrases before, as in the 
tenor song of the second act, “Though born a man of high 
degree,” from which our thoughts recur to the Duke’s song in 
Patience, a quaint Sullivanesque use of the bassoon in the accom- 
paviment helping to direct the memory. Such occasions, we 
gladly acknow: , are rare; and the composer's art is specially 
proved in the fact that, though an Old English flavour dis- 
tinctly pervades many of the melodies, it is the general character 
of the rhythm only that is suggested, The eye is gratified as 
well as ear. Some of the peasants who are found ho 
picking are a little too much given to pinks and yellows; but the 
scenes are elaborate, the costumes rich. We find ourselves speak- 
ang of the general effect before mentioning the performance, and 
fear that this is for the reason that no c ters are striking. 
Miss Marion Hood, the Dorothy, sings quite well enough for the 
purposes of comic opera; indeed, this is scant acknowl ent of 
@ good voice and cultivated method. sey i flirt alternately 
with the tenor and the baritone, Miss Hood has nothing to do, and 
does it with bewildering activity. A little of the lady's super- 
diuous energy would be of great service to the tenor, Mr. Redifern 
Hollins, who lacks the gaiety and ease which are essential for the 
heroes of comic—or, if Mr. Stephenson prefers it, en AE pe 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, on the other hand, has given proofs o 
ene, Des is afforded little chance here of aiding the merri- 
ment; has only to attend the tenor—Mr. Hollins is Wilder, 
Mr. Hayden Coffin, Sherwood—on his expeditions, and to take 
in concerted music. We have never succeeded in detecti 
umorous qualities in the acting of Mr. Arthur Williams, 
his performance of Lurcher is not a revelation. Some of the re- 
presentatives of minor characters are competent vocalists. A 
poorer story has seldom been so richly dressed; but more con- 
aiety Theatre is now under the management of Mr. George 
Edwardes, who has caused it to be renovated and decorated anew. 
This is well; but some of the ne of the house as 
if hitherto it had been an abode of discomfort, where nothing but 
indifferent burlesques were poorly played. Justice should be done 
to Mr. John Hollingshead in this Every form of dramatic 
entertainment has been produced at the Gaiety under Mr. 
Hollingshead’s management ; he it was who abolished the custom 
of charging playgoers petty fees, and while he directed the theatre 
the comfort of audiences was always fully regarded. 


THE SANITARY CONGRESS. 


assumed the some- 
what tattered mantle of the defunct Social Science Associa- 
tion. At its Congress held at York last week it spread its work 
over the greater part of five days, and had its sections, its exhi- 
erening  joctares, and all the mackinery of a flly edged 
i tures, and a machinery of a fully- Associa- 
tion, the result being, as might be expected, a long cry and little 
wool. The engineers mustered in force, and talked long and 
‘well on almost every subject ; while the medical men were, con- 
sidering the occasion, weak in numbers, and, with one or two 
notable exceptions, very silent. Sir Spencer Wells, in his opening 
address, gave an admirable summary of the work done by the 
— of sanitary science. Chadwick, Southwood Smith, 
ichardson, and Dr. Farr were in turns praised for their indi- 
vidual efforts; but nevertheless he lacked confidence in such 
efforts in future, and advocated the addition of a “College of 
Health” to the nineteen medical bodies which are already the 
— of the medical profession, The keynote of Sir Spencer’s 
ress, as it was of al] the addresses of the Ye way of sections, 
‘was compulsory sanitation—a doctrine which the Dean of York, 
with hisgood common sense, threw water on, to thegreat satisfaction 
of the non-professional members of the Congress. The most note- 
worthy feature of Sir Spencer Wells's address was his reference to 
women’s work, as he took up a position directly opposite to that 
meeting at Brighton. “As to the outcry about ngers 
women takin up men’s work,” he said, “it is breath call “7 
and he thought that women were capable of a great deal more 
than they have been accustomed to do in times past; and, at any 


rate, “ if overwork sometimes tends to disease, it is more morally 
wholesome to work into it than to lounge into it.” The presi- 
dent of the medical section delivered a highly sensational ad- 
dress on the germ theory of disease, much of which must have 
gone over the heads of his audience, and which was a waste of 
wder to produce the conclusion that, with a proper mode of 
fife, both physically and ‘ee they might practically snap 
their fingers at bacilli, Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., addressed 
the engineers on the influence of underground water on health, 
from which it would appear that health, like truth, lies at 
the bottom of our wells, and is to be found by the use of the 
plumb-line, the higher the water the better the public health, 
ially with regard to the prevalence of typhoid fever; in 
other words, the greater the rainfall in any season or year, the 
greater the public health in the period immediately following it. 
As this doctrine was enunciated in a presidential address, it 
was allowed to go forth to the world without any comments 
from the medical members of the Congress. It did, however, 
receive a check incidentally, but not intentionally, from Mr. 
Whitaker, the ident of the scientific section, who, as a 
geologist, dealt with the question of pure water supply and the 
unhealthy conditions of + soils. 2 

The medical officers of health were by no means unanimous on 
the question raised by one of their number whether they should 
seek to be appointed to large areas, and devote all their time to 
their special duties, or to small areas, and engage in the practice 
of their profession. Arguments were advanced on both sides— 
most of them, by the way, relating to their professional status 
rather than the convenience of the public—and both sides agree 
in abusing the Local Government Board for its callousness in 
leaving medical officers to the tender mercies of the local authori- 
ties w inted ledge not occur to the minds of 
party e special know of sanitary matters possessed 
medical officers Tf health will soon aeantie common possession 
of the whole medical profession, and to a considerable extent of 
the more intelligent portion of the public—thanks to the teachings 
of the Sanitary Institute and numerous similar Societies—and 
that at no distant date every medical man will become a health 
officer and sanitary inspector, and the public will expect this of 
them, and will refuse to encourage a specialism in a subject which 
—* form the foundation of every medical man’s education. 

most important question dealt with by the Congress was 
that of the isolation of ns suffering from infectious diseases, 
which was introduced by an able and exhaustive paper by Dr. 
Seaton. From the medical aspect there can be little difference of 
opinion on this subject, but there are both social and professional 
difficulties surrounding it which are not to be overcome by the 
drastic means of State legislation. In this as in so many other 
things which require to be altered, festina lente is a good working 
motto to adopt. If we may venture to offer the Sanitary Institute 
a sinall piece of advice, we would suggest that they should leave otf 
lecturing women about their dress, their waists, and their high- 
heeled ts, which is indeed “breath wasted,” and try to 
enlighten them on the laws which govern the spread of epidemic 
diseases among their children, They will listen to anything that 
is said about children, be it the supremest wisdom or the grossest 
quackery, but they are deaf to anything which is said about them- 
selves. At York the popular lecturers dealt with art in its rela- 
tion to sanitary science, and Thames mud and Irish bogs. 

We have no desire to damp the enthusiasm of sanitarians, but 
we venture to remind them, with respect to their exhibitions of 
sanitary appliances, that the public—or at any rate a portion of it 
—has not arrived at that state of contempt which is bred of fami- 
liarity. Some of these contrivances must surely have exhausted 
the ingenuity of inventors, and might therefore be omitted from 
the exhibitions, or relegated to separate chambers, where 
could be examined by those who are interested in them wi 
are comfort to themselves and Jess amusement, and possibly 

isgust, to idle lookers-on. A conversazione held among sanitary 
drain-pipes and enlivened by views of animal parasites might, no 
doubt, be —— treat to the working members of the Congress, 
but it could hardly afford equal enjoyment to their lady and non- 
professional guests. The Sanitary Institute has a great field of 
usefulness before it, but it will not be very successful in its culti- 
vation if its only cry is for more legislation, and if it does not 
carry the public with it by conciliating it and convincing it of the 
importance of the observation of sanitary laws by each individual 
member of the community. 


IMPRESSIONS SUR LA PEINTURE. 


Db is commonly said and believed that an intelligent man is 
worth listening to when he talks about his own business; by 
doing so David Dodd and Othello, both of them rough captains 
at sea and on shore, managed to fix the random attention of the 
more skittish and fastidious sex. Any opinions on so favourite a 
subject as painting, and one so seldom treated of by its own professors, 
cannot therefore well fail to be generally interesting if they come from 
an artist laden with honours and reputation. Alfred Stevens, the 
Belgian painter, has been long well known as a purveyor of con- 
versational epigrams and reflections about art, and lately he has 

inted two or three hundred short sayings under the title of 

‘mpressions sur la Peinture (Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles). 
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The dedication of this small volume to the memory of Corot, “ce 
grand artiste le plus moderne des peintres du XIX° siécle,” deter- 
mines the application of several of the maxims and helps one 
to unde the precise meaning of others. Better than any 
accumulation of words, it shows, for instance, the author's inten- 
tion in the admirable phrase, “Plus on sait, plus on simplifie,” 
and explains what he means by “ En peinture on peut se passer de 
sujet, un tableau ne doit pas avoir erm d’une notice,” “ Dans 
une peinture c'est un art de savoir quelque fois s'arréter 4 temps,” 
and “Tl faut formuler esthétiquement, et non imiter servilement.” 
Again, if we remember whom he considered the most modern of 
inters, the bearing and application of the following are evi- 
ent :—* On n'est pas un moderniste parce qu’on peint des costumes 
modernes, II faut avant tout que l’artiste épris de modernité soit 
impregné de sensations modernes,” “ Pourquoi ceux qui s'imaginent 
avoir inventé limpressionisme ont-ils presque tous devant la nature 
la méme impression? Il me semble que cela devrait étre le con- 
traire.” Moreover, we should be justified neither in giving too 
elastic a signification to “ L’art japonais est un puissant élément 
de modernité,” and “ Les japonais sont de vrais impressionistes,” 
nor in swallowing without some grain of salt “Les japonais ont 
mieux exprimé toutes les manifestations du soleil et de la lune 
ue Jes maitres anciens et actuels.” Notwithstanding his admira- 
tion of Corot, and his opinion that “ Notre siécle compte plus de 
rrands peintres de paysage que de figure,” Alfred i 
bably because as a figure-painter he knew more of the difficulties 
of that branch, says, without any qualification, that it is more 
difficult “de mettre de l’air dans un intérieur que de faire du 
plein air.” Now, to render the open air is at Eager the pre- 
occupation of men of genius; it isa living study, and perhaps, 
‘therefore, its principles may be easily learnt; but it is impossible 
to say that it is intrinsically easier of acquisition than the other. 
‘The presumption is that the earlier art of interior-painting, partly 
because it came first, and partly because it can be studied calmly 
in the studio, is simpler and more obvious to man than that 
later discovery of the treatment of open air and of those effects 
of weather, which baffle by their intangibility and transitoriness. 
What we have hitherto said and quoted will give some idea of 
Stevens’s real views, of the directions in which he may be ex- 
pected to exaggerate, and if we add to our quotations “C'est aux 
peintres anglais que lécole frangaise est redevable de l’évolution 
artistique de 1830,” his attitude towards the artistic movements 


of the century will be made sufficiently plain. 


We must now avoid a hundred interesting topics which this 
book suggests, and confine ourselves to a subject at present 
exciting much attention—namely, the — of public exhibi- 
tions and the public encouragement of art. It has been some- 
times hinted in these pages that the great size and necessarily 
random constitution of a national exhibition are opposed to the 
true interests of art, to the formation of a delicate taste 
among the public, and to the production of pictures suitable 


‘to the real wants of om and the decoration of small rooms. 


Let us see what Alfred Stevens, a man who has received all the 
honours of the Salon, and is known wherever painting is known, 
has to say on the subject of Exhibitions and Academies. With 
to the size and arrangement of picture-shows in general 
he says:—“On devrait retirer du Louvre plus de quinze cents 
tableaux,” “on devrait . . . espacer les tableaux des maitres, on 
les respecterait et on les admirerait mieux.” “ Rien ne fait plus 
de tort 4 un bon tableau que de mauvais voisins,” and “La 
peinture n’est pas faite pour les expositions; les délicatesses 
s'éteignent au Salon, les ‘ gueulards’ résistent mieux.” Now in the 
present day the great cry is for quantity rather than quality of pic- 
tures, and many people would reduce the number of canvases 


‘man may send, in order to get as many names in the catalogue as 


sible. It may be fair so to regulate the admission of candidates to 
Government services and public examinations that everybody has 
a chance, but it is illogical to treat art in the same way as public 
affairs. This patronage of men and names instead of works is 
unjust to genius, and though it may foster painting, it by no 
‘means encourages the making or understanding of good pictures. 
That Alfred Stevens's notions of just and wise encouragement 
are indeed very different from the ideas of those who are now 
ing Academy reform will be seen from such remarks as these :— 

“ A quoi sert pour un jeune artiste de vouloir exposer trop tét et 
méme?” “On ne doit pas trop encourager l'art de la 
peinture ; il faudrait plutét faire le contraire.” His hints as to prac- 
tical matters point in the same direction. “ S'il y avait moins de 
tableaux au Salon on ne serait pas aussi pressé de quitter les 
galeries pour aller regarder la sculpture dans le jardin en fumant 
une cigarette.” “ Pour faire un jury sérieux, il n'est pas nécessaire 
qu'il se compose de quarante membres; trois ou cinq suffiraient.” 
“ Tly a des peintres qui ne font qu’un seul tableau tous les ans pour 
le Salon ; d'autres en font trente dans leur année et ne peuvent en 
exposer au plus que deux. C'est injuste.” Evidently he would 
consider that, rather than reform the Academy and tbe character 
of official patronage, artists would do better without them. Of 
course painters must exhibit, sell, and live; but it is doubtful 
whether the Academy does much towards effecting these purposes, 
except in the case of what has been called by another olaper 
the official artist. It huddles the pictures promiscuously, in a way 
which makes it difficult for a purchaser to judge of a smallor delicate 
work, As to those which are skied, they cannot be seen at all, 
and the name of exhibitor, which goes for little with people who 
know anything, is the only advantage reaped by their authors. A 
‘great deal, however, can be done by coteries or combinations of 


artists of similar aims. The their own affairs, the bent 
of their genius becomes underst and their work attracts its 
own clique of admirers. Moreover, their pictures are seen to 
advantage, and are not injured by the presence of those “ 
lards” whose effect upon the Salon Alfred Stevens deplores. 
The fact is that men are led to paint at variance with their feel- 
ings and convictions in the attempt to hold their own in those 
large glaring barracks of exhibitions. Their art ceases to be 
personal, amusing, or delicate; it loses sentiment and becomes 
unfit for its office, which is to interest people in their small 
living rooms. There is no reason why artists should not be 
in more immediate connexion with a set of patrons likely to 
appreciate and encourage them, instead of fishing with their 
tiny bait in the vast and troubled waters of the Academy or 
Salon, Art clubs, such as that at Blackheath, established at 
various centres, and containing both buyers and sellers, would 
probably lead to satisfactory business and to the production 
of good and vital work. At any rate, that the one-man show 
and the small gallery belonging to a clique have developed 
so much of late, points in a marked manner to their neces- 
sity and usefulness. Stevens says, “On finira par lasser le 
public & force d’abuser des expositions,” and it cannot be denied 
that people complain of the exhausting tedium of large shows. 
They go as a duty, and to see their friends. “ L’art n’est pour rien 
la dedans.” They soon tire, and, according to him, “Au Salon, 
les premiers tableaux sont toujours plus favorablement jugés que 
ae ona mal exhibi be tho necessary, should 

a central natio’ ibition ught ’ it 
not be one in which good work, and only good work, is shown 
very liberally and to the best possible advantage? Must a 
specimen of the work of every man calling himself an artist be 
catalogued as if it were in a Natural History Museum? Would 
it not be better that only those young men acclaimed in their owa 
set as specially worthy should attempt to figure in the national 
temple amongst men of already ized talent? Pictures, 
in fact, could then be exhibited rather than names; and, so 
long as they were good enough, it need not be inquired how 
many of them were by the same man. There would be some 
chance, too, of their being hung at least as well as the Old 
Masters are in the winter, and the name of exhibitor would come 
to signify something more than it does now. To discourage 
jealousy and to prevent the introduction of catchpenny work, it 
would perhaps better to sell no pictures in such a show. 
Artists could sell elsewhere, and in that exhibition at least get rid 
of the worst part of ambition. Even the love of glory, however, 
is not always conducive to good work in the fine arts, and we 
cannot help adding as a final quotation, “Il faudrait avoir le 
courage de ne se préoccuper ni des succés du Salon ni de opinion 
de la presse, ni de l‘éventualité des récompenses, et ne sinquidter 
que de se contenter soi-méme.” 


THE WORLD'S HARVEST AND THE WORLD’S WANTS. 


7s present year has proved sorely disappointing to our 
farmers. The first six months, our readers may recollect, 
were remarkable for an almost invariably low temperature. From 
New Year's Day to the end of May the temperature was fully 
three degrees below the average, and in the middle of June it was 
as much as six degrees below the ave Then there followed a 
short period of brilliant weather, which was succeeded, however, 
by several weeks of damp and cold; and it was not until the 
actual ripening that favourable weather set in. The consequence 
was an extremely late harvest and a thin and poor crop. Even 
in the home counties much wheat was in the fields almost to the 
middle of September, and the harvest was still later in the more 
northern parts of the country. Estimates of the yield vary from 
seven to eight millions of quarters. If we take the mean, and if 
we assume also that the total consumption of the country is 254 
millions of quarters, we shall need 18 millions of quarters of 
foreign supplies to feed our people in the new agricultural year 
upon which we have entered. It is to be recollected, how- 
ever, that the falling off in the supply is not entirely due to 
the badness of the season. There been again a consider- 
able decrease in the acreage under wheat, as was to be ex- 
pected. The extremely low prices that have ruled for some 
years now are convincing our farmers more and more every 
day that it is unprofitable to grow wheat. Consequently the 
acreage under wheat is steadily shrinking every year. The other 
corn crops were likewise bad. But the weather of July and 
August had a most beneficial effect upon the green crops, and the 
fruit crop is exceedingly abundant. Fruit is grown systema- 
tically by a very small proportion of our farmers, and its abund- 
ance, therefore, has little effect upon the general balance at tha 
end of the year. But, even abundant as the crop was, it has not 

been very remunerative, for prices are so exceedingly low that in 

many cases it is said not to be worth while to send fruit to market. 

Upon the whole, then, the year 1886 must be set down as a 

disappointing one for our farmers; and, unfortunately, upon the 

Continent things are not much better. The French crop is 

decidedly short, and so is the Italian. At the Vienna Inter- 

national Corn and Seed Market, the statistics gathered at which are 

perhaps the best authority respecting Austria-H » Ger- 

many, Russia, and the Balkan States, it was sta tha 

Hungarian harvest was about 13 per cent. below the average, and 
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that the Austrian harvest was also below the average. In neither 
part of the Dual Monarchy, therefore, would there be a surplus for 
rt. The German harvest was somewhat like our own, late 
Pm deficient ; and the Russian harvest, except in Poland, is 
exceedingly bad. In Central Russia, according to those who 
collect statistics for the International Corn Market, the harvest is 
45 per cent. below the average, or little better than one-half an 
average crop. In Podolia and Cherson it is only 60 per cent. of 
an average crop, and in Bessarabia but 77 per cent. In the 
Danubian provinces likewise the crop is under the average. It 
appears to be clear, therefore, that all over Europe the wheat 
harvest is much smaller than that of last year. Probably the 
information yet collected exaggerates the deficit; but we shall 
haps not fall that if we the wheat- 
importing parts of Europe wi uire 30 millions of quarters 
fom other parts of the iL i we have seen, the export 
surplus in Russia will again be small this year. It has been very 
small for some time past, Russia having now fallen to the third 
place as a source of our supplies. It is likely to fall still more in 
consequence, not alone of the continuance of bad seasons, but also 
of the discouragement of exceedingly low prices. Whether the 
supply of the year is equal to the consumption depends mainly, 
thereiore, upon the harvests of the United States and India. 
Estimates of the yield in the United States have fluctuated 
greatly throughout the summer. Early in the year there was a 
very sanguine expectation in the United States that the crop 
would turn out exceedingly good. Then there came a long 
period of drought from intense heat, and the most disastrous 
effects were said to have followed. Reports circulated in Chicago 
and New York that over whole districts the crop was destroyed, 
and that the over other vast districts was irremediable. 
For awhile the Reports of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington seemed to countenance the alarmists; but it was 
shown in the Report for July that the rumours then recently in 
circulation had been entirely wrong. In Dakota, it is true, very 
serious damage was done to the crop; but the damage in other 
States and Territories was comparatively slight, and in Lowa there 
was actually a considerable increase. And the Report for August 
shows that throughout that month there had been a steady im- 
provement, and that when the corn came to be cut, it was found 
to be in much better condition and of much better quality than 
had been supposed, In fact, the Report for August is to the 
effect that the yield of the crop in the United States this year 
is very little, if anything, below the average, the final conclusion 
being that the yield this year exceeds that of last year by from 
zo to 11 millions of quarters. There will, therefore, be a 
very large surplus for export from the United States, and, as our 
ers are long since aware, there will also be a very large surplus 
for export from India. We may fairly conclude, therefore, that 
the world’s production is about equal to the world’s consumption 
this year. Some authorities of high standing committed them- 
selves some weeks *g0 to the assertion that there was an actual 
deficit this year. e International Vienna Congress estimated 
that the yield would be about 93 millions of bushels less than the 
consumption, and Beerbohm’s Corn-trade Journal of a few weeks 
ago undertook to show that there would be a deficit of about the 
same amount compared with the world’s requirements. Both 
Beerbohm and the Vienna Congress probably were misled by ac- 
cepting the alarmist rumours from the United States as to the 
damage that had been done to the crop there; but it is obvious 
that, even if the conclusion arrived at by the Vienna Congress was 
right, there would not necessarily be any failure of supply, for 
there may be a very large stock of unused wheat standing 
over from previous years. That there is a very large stock 
is in the highest degree probable—for this simple reason, that 
ices are lower than they have been for a century and a 
quarter, and, unless there was a great accumulation of unused 
stocks, such a phenomenon could hardly have continued for 
two or three years, especially when we bear in mind that 
twelve months ago the American crop was very deficient and 
that the Russian crop has been deficient for two or three years. 
It is further to be recollected that supplies are obtainable in small 
amounts, taking them separately, but in very lange quantities 
when taken in the te, from many countries the actual pro- 
duction of which is difficult to determine. South America, for 
example, is raising wheat more and more every year. Indeed, the 
extension of wheat-growing in the Argentine Republic alone is 
one of the most remarkable facts of the present situation. It is 
only quite recently that the Argentine Republic was an importer 
of wheat, having given its almost exclusive attention to cattle- 
raising. Now, owing to the extension of railways and to the 
vast immigration from Southern Europe, the people are turning 
their attention more and more to wheat-growing, and in a short 
time the River Plate countries promise to take a very high place 
amongst the wheat exporters of the world. From South America 
generally, then, if there were any increase in the demand, we 
should be able to obtain a very considerable supply of whea 
and so there are other sources likewise upon which we co 


draw. 

It being fairly we'l established, then, that the world’s production 
of wheat in the year just endedis but justsufficient to meet the world’s 
consumption, the question naturally arises whether a rise in prices 
is to be looked for. Partly the falling off in production is due to 
the extremely low prices that have prevailed for some years past. 
Here ut home, for example, we see a constant decrease year after 


year in the acreage under wheat, and, though the decrease is very 


much less upon the Continent, the tendency to turn attention to 
other forms of cultivation is making itself manifest there likewise. 
In Russia it is notorious that the farmers of all classes are plunged 
in the deepest distress, principally because of the fall in prices. 
As we pointed out in these columns last year, the Imperial Bank 
of Russia was then obliged to come to the relief of the farmers, 
inasmuch as they could not afford to sell wheat freely at the prices 
then ruling. This being so, it seems natural to conclude that the 
fall in prices has been excessive, and that we may look for an 
early recovery. But, although it is true that the fall in prices 
has exercised an influence in limiting production in Europe, it is 
equally true that the falling off in production in Europe is due 
largely to the character of the season. And likewise it is true— 
and this is a more important fact still—that, in spite of the fall 
in prices, production is being extended in the newer countries of 
the world, and likewise in India. Therefore the first impulse to 
infer that, because the production of Europe has been diminishing 
and has seriously fallen off this year, therefore the fall in prices 
must be excessive, will not stand the test of further examination. 
The diminution in wheat-growing in Europe is more than counter- 
balanced by the extension of wheat-growing outside of Europe. 
There does not seem, this being the case, much ground for ex- 
pecting a considerable rise in price. If, as the figures seem to 
show, the production is about equal to the consumption, and if, as 
all the facts tend to prove, there is in addition a large surplus of 
unconsumed wheat from former years, there seems no reason why 
prices should rise considerably. Even at the present prices the 
exports from the United States have increased very remarkably. 
Twelve months ago, it is true, the exports from the United States 
were small because the harvest had been exceedingly bad, and this 
year it would seem that they are because the harvest is not 
only fairly good but very early. Nevertheless, the fact that 
during July and August the exports of wheat from the United 
States were more than double those of the corresponding month 
of last year, goes to show that at present prices American farmers 
can afford to sell freely to Europe. It is also notorious that the 
exports from India have been exceedingly large this year, and they 
show no sign of any falling off. During the monsoons there is always 
a lull in the exports; butassoon as the cool weather sets in there is no 
reason to believe that there will be any slackening of activity in 
the wheat trade. We are now, it is true, approaching the season 
when the new crop will be sown, and the exports in the early part 
of next year will depend, therefore, on the prospects of the new 
crop. If the season is favourable, and if the crop promises well, the 
exports of the next six or eight months will doubtless be large. If, 
on the other hand, the season should be unfavourable and the crop 
promise badly, there would be a holding back of the old supplies. 
This would of course materially affect the course of prices. A 
considerable decrease in the exports of India would so lessen the 
supply in Europe as necessarily to cause an upward movement in 

ces. But as the preparations for the new se have not yet 
oom it is too early to ~, rper upon the probable character of 
that crop. So far as can be seen at present there is no reason to 
look for a considerable rise in prices, though it is to be noted that 
the supply of home-grown wheat in the markets as yet is small. 
But that is easily accounted for—tirstly by the fact that the har- 
vest was late; and, secondly, by the fact that the weather 
of September was exceedingly beautiful, and that farmers were 
more intent upon hurrying on their autumn work than in preparing 
their wheat for the market, all the more especially because the 
supplies from America were so large that there was no such rise 
of prices as would tempt the farmer to neglect his other work for 
the sake of taking advantage of the better prices. Possibly those 
farmers who can hold out until next year may get a better price 
than they could obtain now, but it is equally on the cards that 
prices may remain without much change, for it is to be recollected, 
as pointed out above, that the Indian crop will play a great part 
then, and so will the Australian. Should these be abundant, 
there probably would be no upward movement in price. For the 
present, at any rate while the American exports continue as large 
as they are, there is little reason to look for any rise in price. 


CRITERION THEATRE, 


as revival of Wild Oats on Saturday must be noted as a 
most welcome addition to the round of theatrical diversions. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham’s impersonation of the light-hearted and 
fascinating Rover is one of those delightfully spontaneous per- 
formances which can only cease to please when the spectacle of 
joyous and exulting youth, with its boundless zest for the infinite 
possibilities of life, is itself provocative of fatigue. Nor less 
welcome are the whimsical humours of Mr. David James's John 
Dory, the graceful and ingenuous Lady Amaranth of Miss Mary 
Moore, and the — renderings of their respective parts by 
Messrs. Giddens, Blakeley, Bernard, and Righton. Who Killed 
Cock Robin ? a brisk and bustling farce by the late Charles Mathews, 
precedes the wg In this extravagant but extremely droll 
iece Miss Rose Saker, Mr. Giddens, Mr. Blakeley, and Miss A, 

ughes form an admirable quartet in whose acting there is not 
a denaturalizing touch. Miss Rose Saker’s finely-tempered in- 
terpretation recalls the palmy days of farce, when stout romping 
oat the joys of farcical comedy were things undreamed of. 
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MR. MALCOLM MORRIS AT ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


ee introductory addresses delivered annually at the various 
medical schools are generally judicious and pleasing, their 
authors being men of culture, refinement, and skill, who hold 
recognized positions gained by years of well-directed and self- 
denying labour. At the same time, they do not, as a rule, diverge 
widely from the beaten track of admitted facts. 

Mr, Malcolm Morris's address at St. ’s Hospital forms a 
striking exception to this rule. He boldly, but calmly and judi- 
cially, discusses subjects which most men are somewhat chary of 
handling. He first cails our attention to the element of “ Mys- 
ticism in Medicine,” and manfully condemns the traces of it which 
still remain among our nineteenth-century doctors. But he clearly 

ints out that the causes of the small remnants of mysticism are 
See in a greater degree to the ignorance of the public than to the 
malevolence of the doctors, and rightly thinks that a more widely 
diffused knowledge of the elements of physiology will remedy this 
evil. Mr. Morris next enters upon the subject of “Scepticism in 
Medicine.” He shows the great danger in which students stand 
of rushing to a senseless and unreasoning extreme in this matter. 
Seeing that a blind and unmerited faith has been placed in certain 
drugs, they give way to the tendency which exists in every 
human mind to generalize on insufficient grounds, and conclude 
that all drugs are useless. In so doing they utterly fail, as Mr. 
Morris points out, in the capacity for weighing evidence which to 
the physician, of all other men, is so essential in rendering the 
exercise of his profession a benefit to his fellow-men. 

The third division of the address treats of “ Materialism in 
Medicine.” This is mentioned as the basis from which all truly 
scientific study of medicine must start, and it is pointed out that 
most of the wild and untenable theories of mysticism have arisen 
from inattention to it. We are, however, warned that our vision 
may be unduly narrowed by dwelling too exclusively on details. 

Mr. Morris concludes with a few earnest words of advice to 
students, urging them to devote their lives to unselfish and self- 
sacrificing work in terms which, though entirely free from cant, 
have the true ring of the kindly sympathy of a teacher and fellow- 
worker, It is too often nec to let the 1st of October 

without detailed comment on the addresses which are de- 

ivered on that very important occasion ; but Mr. Malcolm Morris 

has taken so new and so excellent a view that at least a few words 
of panegyric seemed called for. 


REVIEWS. 


ROSCIUS ANGLICANUS.* 


BF \genneay of unique interest and authority, the Roscius Angli- 
canus of John Downes has been but twice republished ; once, 
in 1789, by Waldron, with notes by Tom Davies—Tom Davies of 
the “very pretty wife”—and now, for the second time, by Mr. 
Joseph Knight, who contributes an excellent historical preface to 
what is neither more nor less than a careful reproduction in fac- 
simile of the original first edition, that of 1708, which is, “ as 
collectors know,” so scarce as to be practically introwvable. Mr. 
Knight's edition is, of course, a thing to have and cherish dearly. 
It is well produced ; the issue is limited to a hundred and thirty- 
five copies; it gives us Downes with all his imperfections—of 
matter and a of punctuation, diction, and orthography—upon 
his head ; and it includes a facsimile reprint of that Order of the 
Lords and Commons concerning Stage-playes (2nd of September, 
1642) which purged the land of “Spectacles of pleasure” and of 
“Jaciuious Mirth and Levitie,” and shut the doors of the theatre 
in England for the space of fourteen years. But, with all this in 
its favour, it may be questioned if the book is presented to us in 
quite the most serviceable guise. Mr. Knight, as it seems to us, 
would have done better had he “edited” his author in such a 
fashion as to make him practically useful; had he revised and 
purified his text, which is often unintelligible, and printed his 
many annotations and corrections, not as parts of his introduction, 
but, in their ts r place and order, in close connexion with the 
passages to which they refer. 

Downes, who was prompter and bookkeeper at the Duke's 
House in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the theatre in Dorset Gardens, and 
the King’s House in Drury Lane from 1662 till 1706, was the 
worst writer imaginable. All the same, it is impossible to be 
too grateful for the fact that he took to writing in his old age; 
inasmuch as, if he had not, we should lack a document which is 
scarce less important in the history of the English stage than the 
famous Registre of La Grange in that of the House of Moliére. 
For close on five-and-forty years he occupied a responsible position 
under Davenant, the prince of English managers, and Betterton, 
the king of English actors; and to this record of his experiences, 
however cursory and brief it seem, we are indebted for the 
best part of our knowledge concerning the revival of the English 
stage. His opportunities were exceptional ; and, though we could 
wish that he had made more of them, one is thankful, when 
all’s said, that he made so much. It would have been so easy 
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for him not to write at all; to remember nothing he had 
seen and known, but, after the manner of his kind, to pass 
silently into oblivion when he had given his last cue and 
folded away his last book. Of course he is often inaccurate ; and 
this in spite of the modest boast that “He Writing out all the 
Parts in each Play; and attending every Morning the Actors’ 
Rehearsals and their Performances in Afternoons; Emboldens 
him to affirm he is not very Erronious in his Relation.” Of course, 
too, he is sometimes unintelligible; for, his long and intimate 
acquaintance with such masters of English as Fletcher and Jonson, 
as Shakspeare and Dryden and Congreve, notwithstanding, his 
literary faculty remained a poor one till the end, and, whether 
his diction be noble or mean, he writes as one to whom the 
mysteries of expression have never been revealed. Again, we must 
not look to him fer any such criticisms of the art of acting as 
ennoble the pages of Cibber's incomparable Apology —a book, by 
the way, which Mr. Knight or Mr. Austin Dobson should take in 
hand at once, with a view to the production of an annotated edi- 
tion. He appears to have been fond of acting, and to have known 
good acting from bad ; but he writes of it as vaguely and with as 
complete an incapacity of particularity as the average dramatic 
critic of to-day. Lastly, it must be admitted that he had no feel- 
ing for romance, and not much even for gossip. He is, as Mr. 
Knight remarks, an admirer of the sex, and is never so near en- 
thusiasm as when he reflects upon it in the person of one of 
its brighter stars—famous Mrs. Barry, for instance, or Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, or that notable person Mrs., or Moll, Davies. But he 
had little or nothing to say of them after all. He relates (p. 22) 
a scandalously comic story about Mrs. Holden ; but of the facts 
which resulted in the loss to art of Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Davies, 
and Mrs. Jennings he tells us nothing. “The three last,” he says, 
“by force of Love were Erept the Stage”; but it is reserved for 
Mr. Knight to set down for us—from Anthony Hamilton, Pepys, 
and others—the experiences of Roxalana Davenport and the 

of Oxford, and restore to that lady the credit of an adventure 
which Tom Davies ascribes to Becky Marshall, and Horace 
Walpole to Mrs. Barker. It is certain that he is absolutely de- 
voted to Betterton; but, though he heard Davenant teach that 
great actor the parts of Henry VIII. and Hamlet—the latter “in 
. every particle of it "—as he had received them, through Lowin and 
Taylor, direct from Shakspeare, he only remarks that the second 
an his exact performance of it gained him (Betterton) Esteem 
and Reputation Superlative to all other Plays,” and of the first 
that it “was so right and justly done” that “I dare and will 
aver none can or will come near him in this Age” in its per- 
formance. It is the same with Noakes, Harris, Hart, Mohun, 
Mountford—all the others. Downes was only a prompter after 
all, as La Grange was only an actor and a keeper of accounts. 
We forgive the Englishman's shortcomings for his register of 
casts and first performances, as we forgive the Frenchman for his 
chronicle of journeys and receipts. 


Downes, it should be noted, was himself an actor gone wrong. 
Like Otway and Nat Lee, with whom he equals himself in this 
particular, he attempted the scene, and was ruined by stage 
fright. Otway failed as the King in Mrs. Bebn’s The Jealous 
_ Bridegroom, on the occasion of whose production “ the full House 
ut him to such a Sweat and Tremendous Agony” as, “ being 

asht, spoilt him for an Actor”; Lee “had the same Fate in 
Acting Duncan in Macbeth”; while as for Downes, his ruin dates 
from “ the very first Day of opening the House” in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, when, “ having to act Haly” in The Siege of Rhodes, in 
presence of “ the King, Duke of York, and all the Nobility .... 
and the first time the King was in a Publick Theatre,” the sight, 
he declares, “of that August presence spoil’d me for an Actor 
too.” But if he failed as an actor, he succeeded perfectly as a 
prompter, and that at a time when the place was anything but a 
sinecure. Then was in some sort the Golden Age of lish 
acting. At the King’s Theatre in Drury Lane the company was 
illustrious in the presence of such artists as Kynaston, Haines, 
Mohun, Lacy, Hart, Mrs. Boutell, Mrs. Knip, and Mrs. Marshall ; 
at the Duke’s were Betterton, Young, Noakes, Underhill, Harris, 
and Smith, with Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Long, Mrs. Saunderson, 
and Mrs. Davenport ; in the united company which played at 
Drury Lane after 1682 there were included Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and the Mountfords; while in 1706, when Downes 
concludes his story, and only Betterton and Underhill are left of 
Davenant’s original company, the list is graced by such new and 
shining names as Wilks, Cibber, Doggett, Booth, Johnson, 
Estcourt, Pinkethman, Mills, Powell, and Oldfield, And in this 
connexion it is not improper to note that, if it was an age of great 
actors, it was also an age of hard work. There were stock pla 
it is true, and these were often as profitable as new pieces. “No 
succeeding Tragedy for several years,” says Downes of Hamlet— 
with Harris as Horatio, Betterton as the Prince, Underhill as the 
First Gravedigger, and Mrs. Betterton as Ophelia—“got more 
aoe or Money to the Company than this”; and, again, in 
telling us of Hart, he remarks that, “if he Acted in any one of 
these” his favourite parts—Arbaces and Amintor, Rollo and 
Brutus, Othello and Alexander—“ but once in a Fortnight, the 
House was filled as at a New Play.” But, on the other ‘iand, it 
is certain that a run of twelve nights was a great success, that 
there were plenty of hungry poets, and that an actor's life was 
but a long unending round of playing and rehearsing. The list 
of Betterton’s parts, to take the most illustrious instance, is in- 
terminable. At twenty-two he was, says Downes, “ applauded 
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promo composed, and “ especially” for his performance in 


Mad Lover 
and Pericles, “his voice being then as Audibly strong, full, and 
Articulate as in the Prime of his Acting.” When Sir William 
Davenant opened the Duke’s House, it was with the first and 
second parts of The Siege of Rhodes, with Betterton as the 
Soliman. After a run of twelve days, it was succeeded by 
The Wits, with Betterton as “the Elder Palatine,” which ran 
for eight days, and was followed by Hamlet, with Betterton as 
the Prince. Then came in succession Love and Honour, with 
Betterton’s Prince Alvaro, which “ having a great run, pro- 
duc’d to the Company great Gain and Estimation from the 
Town”; Romeo and Juliet, in which he played Mercutio to 
Harris's Romeo, and the Juliet of Mrs, Saunderson; The Ad- 
ventures of Five Hours, preferred by Pepys above Othello, in 
which he was Don Enrique; Twelfth Night, which “ had mighty 
success by its well performance,” and in which he and Harris 
were the Sir Toby and the Sir Andrew; The Villain (ten 
days), in which “ Mr. Betterton formed Monsieur Brisac ”; 
The Rivals (nine days), adapted by Davenant from The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, with the great actor as Philander; Henry VIII, 
in which he played the King for fifteen nights on end; 
Etherege’s Love in a Tub, in which he was Lord Beaufort ; 
The Cutter of Coleman Street, with Betterton for the Colonel 
Jolly ; The of Maifi, in which he Pay Bosola, to the 
Duchess of his wife, Smith’s Antonio, and the Duke Ferdinand of 
Harris; and The Tragedy of Mustapha, “ Wrote by the Earl of 
Orrery,” in which “the part of Mustapba was done by Mr. 
Betterton,” and of which it is further remarked that “all the 
Parts being new Cloath’d, with new Scenes, Sir William’s great 
Care of having it perfect and exactly performed, it produced to 
himself and Company vast Profit.” By this time Downes has 
brought us down to the May of 1665, and therewith the be- 
ginnings of the Plague, when the theatre closed its doors 
“till the Christmas after the fire of 1666”; but even for 
that period the list is not by any means complete. So far 
we have only dealt with “the Principal, which we call‘d 
Stock-Plays”; and there still remains to note the production of a 
round dozen more:—TZhe Sparagus Garden, for instance; and 
“ King Lear as Mr. Shakespear wrote it, before it was alter’d by 
Mr. Tate”; with Worse and Worse and’Tis Better than it Was, 
both “ made out of Spanish by the Earl of Bristol”; and Pandora 
“wrote by Sir William Killigrew.” In all these it is certain 
that Betterton ee a leading part; so that in the space of three 
years we find him credited with the performance of twenty or 
thirty principal characters. The achievement is typical of his 

lorious career, as it is of that of his oom and successors. 
tis a stage truism et enna e good actors”; it is 
obvious that to keep them good is nothing like hard work, 
just as there is nothing like a succession of long runs to spoil and 
Tie them down to nothingness. 

Of Mr. Knight's introduction, and the many points of interest 
discussed in it, we have left ourselves no space to speak. It may 
safely be left, however, to speak for itself; for Mr. Knight is 
every whit as able to set forth his results with clearness and 
propriety as he is familiar with the minutest details of his subject. 
As for hate himself, it should be noted, in taking leave of him, 
that, bad writer as he is, he is not without acertain monstrous 
feeling for style. Thus, he is found describing Booth as one “ of 
form Venust” and “of Mellifluent Pronuntiation.” Of Doggett 
he remarks profoundly that “on the Stage he’s very Aspect- 
abund ... his Thoughts deliberately framing his Utterance 
Congruous to his Looks”; of Estcourt, that “ he has the Honour 
(Nature enduing him with an easy free unaffected Mode of Elocu- 
tion) in Comedy always to Laetificate his Audience, especially 
Quality”; while Johnson isnot “ only skilful in the Art of Painting, 
which is agreat Ajument,” but is also “ very Promovent to the Art 
of true Elocution, which is always requireable in him that bears 
the Name of an Actor.” Again, in one of his rare intervals of 


disgust 
little, and thankfulness and delight that he thought that little 
worth preserving. 


LEGEND AND FICTION.* 


HE translator of the Saga of Halfred has done her work 

T fairly; but she should be conde in citecstiog tik 
ships, and all that is upon it,” and “a blooming 
women ” are imens of her carelessness in this respect. As to 
the Saga itself, it contains some fine ; but its sublimity 
often approaches the ridiculous, if it does not reach it. The idea 
of Hi » “when he chanced upon mankind,” i 
question “ Are their Gods ?” and beating out the brains of those, 
“ whither (sic) they were many or few,” who answered in the 
affirmative, is surely somewhat absurd, whatever may be the 
license allowed to writers of There seems, again, to be a 
suspicion of another kind of license in the riddle beginning 
“What is held in Valhalla? What is hidden in Hell?” 
answer being the letter H. Is there not, at least, “a similarity 
of ideas” between this and the acrostic beginning “*T'was whis- 
pered in Heaven, "Twas muttered in Hell,” which has the same 
answer? Herr Felix Dahn makes Halfred end 4 landing on 


proofs. “ 


“the island of Caledonia,” where he meets a shepherd boy, to 
whom he puts his usual question. The shepherd boy slings a 
stone into Halfred’s eye, which kills him. This lad, who is 
shepherd to a monastery, turns out to be Halfred’s son, and he 
reverently buries his father’s body in a cave. When the monks 
hear of this, they try to find the place of sepulture, in order to 
throw the pagan’s body into the sea. We see no great advant: 
that this story has over the common legend that when Halfred died, 
his body was put into a box and thrown into the sea, and that it 
drifted to the shores of Iona; that the monks found and opened 
the box, took out some arms which were in it, and threw the 
body into a morass; but that the spirit of Olaf—not the saint, 
but the King Olaf who introduced Christianity into Norway, 
Iceland, and Greenland—appeared to the Abbot in a , aD 
ordered him to recover Halfred’s body and give it decent burial. 

The author of Aunt Rachel has done well in defining her book 
as “A Rustic Sentimental Comedy.” It is a quaint, quiet story of 
lower middle-class life in South Staffordshire some forty or tifty 
years ago; but it is full of humour, and, although it contains a 
great deal of a peculiarly ugly provincial dialect, it is free from 
coarseness. Many of the characters are rough, and the heroine's 
father praises the hero for being “as full o’ pluck as a tarrier, an’ 
as kindly hearted as a wench”; but the novel, as a whole, is 
free from vulgarity, and in this respect it presents a pleasing con- 
trast to many which profess to describe high life. One of the 
prominent characters is an old fellow called Sennacherib Eld. He 
was a mighty fiddler; but he strongly disapproved of the idea 
that a violin player should devote his whole time to that “ instry- 
ment.” “To talk of a man sittin’ on his hinder end,” said he, 
“and draggin’ rosined hosshair across catgut hour by hour and 
day by day, for ‘ears, is a doctrine as I should like to hear Parson 
Hale’s opinion on, if ever it was to get broached afore him.” 
Altogether, dunt Rachel is a simple, pretty story ; and, if itis not 
invariably lively, it is never offensive. 

The author of A Romance of Two Worlds has considerable 
power of description and not a little poetic feeling. Her book is 
evidently the outcome of a great deal of serious thought. So 
serious, indeed, is the work that much of it is more like a collec- 
tion of sermons than a novel. At one time we thought we might 
call ita ey on novel, and at another that an irreligious novel 
would be a better name for it; then we thought it was a spiritual- 
istic novel, and finally we discovered that it was an electric novel. 
One of the leading characters of the book was a quack doctor, 
highly charged with electricity. The heroine was his patient; 
and he sent her, from a Thursday to a Saturday, for change of 
air and scene to one of the belts of Saturn, allowing her to visit 
Venus and Jupiter on her way home. He had a charming sister, 
who “ cultivated ” the properties of the electric eel; and when her 
lover embraced her, with more passion than caution, he received 
such a shock that he fell senseless on the floor. The quack also 
had a Newfoundland dog charged with electricity. This saga- 
cious animal would go to any part of a by himself and 
do whatever his master wished. He gene: went by train, 
and we are told that “all the officials know him, and he gets 
into the guard’s van as a matter of course.” “At the end of 
every six months or so the railway authorities send the bill of 
Leo’s journeyings to his master.” Several of the characters in 
the story painted, modelled, and played on the organ or piano at the 
dictation of spirits, and we hope their performances were more 
effective than those, attributed to the same source, which have 
come under our personal notice. In the course of the book we 
are informed of many mysteries for which “the world is not 
ready.” One of these is that “ the moon does not exist. What 
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enthusiasm, he notes that the “potent and magnetick charm” 
of Mrs, Bracegirdle “in performing a song” were such that it 
“ caus’d the Stones of the Streets to fly in the Men’s faces.” The 
pity is that he is not often on a level with himself in these 
passages. Asa rule, he contents himself with remarking that a 
play was acted “curiously,” or “ well,” or “ extraordinarily well ” ; 
stating that it was “set out with Coastly Scenes, Machines, and 
Cloaths”; and concluding that “’twas very Gainful to the Com- 

y,” or that “the Expences in setting it out being so great, the 
jase got little by it.” It is not much, as we have said, but 
it is all he has to give. And when one reflects that among 
the premieres he prepared and witnessed were all of Congreve’s ; 
with those of Otway’s Don Carlos and The Orphan; the Gidipus 
of Dryden and Nat Lee; Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia and The | ————__________—__——_ — 
Libertine (in which latter, adapted from Le Festin de Pierre, the 
, Friar, and King Arthur, and yey and Sir Martin 

farrall; Etherege’s Love in a Tub and She Would if She Could ; 
Crowne’s Sir Courtly Nice; the Confederacy of “Captain Vant- - 
brugg” and the Fair Penitent of Nicholas Rowe; one. remains 
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we see is the electric photograph of a once living but now 
absorbed world.” A chapter on the “ Electric Creed,” explainin, 
the “ Electric Principle of Christianity,” is not exactly the sort o 
thing we should recommend to a pious aunt from whom we had 
expectations. The author blunders in making her electric family 
devout adherents of a Church which of all others condemns in 
the — terms any dealings with familiar spirits. They 
might profess to belong to it, but they would be under anathema. 
Opinions vary so widely as to what is heretical and what is 
blasphemous that we hesitate to express any opinion on the theo- 
logical aspects of this book ; but we think it not improbable that 
some of its readers may be less reticent. 

“ Just to change the palate,” as epicures say, we will take up a 

in, wholesome little volume called Tip-Cat, which is an old 
iend in a new dress. A couple of illustrations by poor Caldecott 
would add much to the charms of any book just at the present 
moment; but Zip-Cut is already ular. Here and there it 
rgles a little heavily; nevertheless it is a pretty, innocent, and 
lifelike story, and, although it might be placed with safety in the 
hands of children, it is not offensively didactic; nor is its purity 
of an insipid type, for some of the scenes and ters are drawn 
with a strength worthy of a far more ambitious volume. We 
wish that pure literature was not so often defective in its grammar. 
It grieves us to find the author of so nice a book as this saying 
“It was no use the children trying to look sad any longer,” and 
“ It nearly broke her heart parting from them.” And why does 
she make young ladies say “ He won't have no money” and “She 
can’t do nothing hardly”? Young children often speak incorrectly 
even when surrounded with the best of instructors ; but the little 
daughters of educated parents rarely make grammatical blunders 
of this particular type. If they do, good care should be taken 
that they shall not commit them a second time. 

A new edition of Alfgar the Dane deserves a cordial welcome. 
There is enough of sensational incident in this serious and rather 
religious story to fill a couple of shilling dreadfuls; yet the author 
tells us in his preface that sonie of the facts given in the contem- 

rary annals were “ too harrowing in their nature” to be intro- 
Faced in his little romance. We should have been better pleased 
with this new edition if the number of paragraphs had been some- 
what reduced. In a reprint from an old book or a translation, the 
arrangement of the paragraphs ought not to be disturbed; but 
there is no excuse for putting ten on a page in a book of this 
kind, and the effect is exceedingly wearisome. The “kiss of 
— ” is described as a “ very touching ceremony, handed down 

m early times”; “occurring at some period before the close 
of the canon of the mass”; and “ still deanel in England ” in 
the early part of the eleventh century. Surely the author ought 
to have known that the kiss of peace is given even in the nine- 
teenth century at high masses, before the “ Agnus Dei,” not only 
in England, but all over the world, in Roman Catholic churches. 
It is true that the kissers do not smack each other's faces with 
their lips, but they put their cheeks side by side and lay their 
hands on one another's shoulders. A few little details of this sort 
might have been rectified in this new edition; it is, however, a 
very nice little book, and should interest both young and old. 

A good American novel is an exceedingly pleasant aud exhila- 
rating form of light literature ; a bad American novel is another 
matter. —- may differ as to which of these classes A Con- 
ventional Bohemian belongs; but every fair critic should admit 
that it is written with smartness—of a kind. All the characters 
are what the author calls “ flirtatious,” and the bulk of the book 
consists of flirtations, chaff, and small talk. The tone of the 
novel is not particularly pleasant, nor is its moral standard a high 
one, and the “form” of the society described is about as bad as 
can be imagined. It is difficult to say which of the objectionable 
women is the heroine; but one of them, when still unmarried, 
begs a friend to “loan us” her husband, and when she at last 
gets one of her own, she dismisses him for ever in these graceful 
terms :—“ Go, you weak-spirited, unstable concoction ; mix your 
platitudes with your sentimental heroine’s. Both of you together 
would not make one soul brave enough to dare what each timidly 
craves! Prate to each other of duty, which is, in fact, only dread 
of discovery.” Exit the husband and the critic! 


A PLEA FOR LENORMANT’S LA 


es practice of reproducing the works of well-known writers, 
after their death, with new introductions and fresh notes, 
which differ from the original as much in their object as in their 
literary and scientific value, cannot be too strongly deprecated. 
It is open to any man to enlighten the public on whatever subject 
he may deem himself capable of discussing. But readers have a 
good right to complain if, in the translation of a well-known 
work, the most important part of it is omitted and in its place 
crudities are introduced, which but for their conjunction with a 
at name would not receive a moment's serious consideration. 

t is because the volume before us is a signal instance of this kind 
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that we give it more than the briefest notice which it would 
otherwise require. 

Probably even the most ardent admirer of M. Lenormant would 
regard La Genése as of all his works the least suited for translation 
into English. It is not a Commentary, as its title might seem to 
imply, nor yet does it deal with the special difficulties of the 
Book of Genesis, It is simply an attempt to rearrange it accord- 
ing to the two great historical documents which it embodies : 
that of the Jehovist and that of the Elohist. And it does not 
address itself either to scientific readers or to students, but ex- 
pressly to the French public, and especially to that portion of it 
which, ignorant of the processes of modern criticism, might regard 
its results as incompatible with the “Catholic Faith.” The 
object of M. Lenormant was to explain to such what in his view 
was the unquestionable outcome of modern critical research in 
reference to the various documents of which the Pentateuch is 
composed, and to prove that, stripped of all unwarrantable in- 
ferences and theories, there is not anything in its conclusions 
which need shock the most tender Catholic susceptibilities, It is 
not necessary here to state at length the critical method which 
M. Lenormant was led to adopt, nor yet the final conclusions at 
which he arrived, partly because the whole subject is sufficiently 
known to such English readers as take interest in it, and partly 
because the discussion has now passed into another and further 
stage. Suffice it that M. Lenormant fully explains his views in a 
singularly lucid and modest preface, which, as all that this accom- 
plished scholar wrote, deserves the respectful attention of the 
student. This preface, which is really the only part of ible 
interest to English readers, is followed by a detailed application 
of his method to the Book of Genesis. Part I. gives a French 
version of Genesis, marking in different the two documents 
of which it is composed ; Parts II. and ILI, separate these two 
documents, and present them respectively in their original forms 
and before their conjunction by the “last redactor.” The text is 
accompanied by the briefest foot-notes, chiefly explanatory of M. 
Lenormant’s method. It had been the intention of the learned 
author to extend his labours to the other parts of the Hexateuch ; 
but that purpose remained unfulfilled. 

Such is the work which the author of Mankind, their Origin 
and Destiny, has undertaken to present in an English translation. 
As already indicated, with the possible exception of the preface, 
all that could be of any conceivable value to other than French 
readers might have been embodied in a very few pages. But the 
translator has thought differently. To begin with, he has wholly 
omitted M. Lenormant’s preface, and substituted for it an “ Intro- 
duction” of his own. Next, he professes to reproduce Lenormant’'s 
version of the Book of Genesis, for which, in view of our Authorized 
and Revised Versions, there could not be any ible need, even 
if the task had been faithfully and accurately executed. But 
manifestly, if this work of supererogation were to be done, its 
value would solely depend on the literality with which every 
term, expression, and tense in the French version was reproduced 
in English, Such, however, has not been the case. We take as 
an instance such an important as the blessing of Jacob in 
Gen. xlix. In the first twenty-seven verses of that chapter we 
have marked not less than thirty-five instances, some of them 
of importance, in which the English translation differs from the 
text of Lenormant. In thirty-three of these the English exactly 
agrees with our Revised Version as against Lenormant, while in 
the remaining two instances it similarly agrees with the margin of 
the Revised Version. Thus, the preface being removed and the 
text being virtually not that of Lenormant, but of the Revised 
Version or of its margin, what is really left us of the original work 
is the arrangement of Genesis into its component documents, toge- 
ther with the brief foot-notes, to which reference has already 
been made. For this, assuredly a volume was not required. But, 
then, we have omitted from view the “Introduction” of the 
translator and his copious notes, Of their contents and value 
some account is due before we lay aside this strange volume. 

To be sure, it is not easy to form an accurate idea either of the 
object or the meaning of the “Introduction.” It can only be 
described as the most heterogeneous congeries of subjects which 
have absolutely no connexion with M. Lenormant’s work, although 
they afford on every page evidence of the extracrdinary in¢om- 

tence of the writer for the task which he has undertaken. 
Beginni with brief references to Lenormant, Dean Stanley, 
and Wellhausen, the writer proceeds to give the cosmogonies of 
Genesis “ with some extracts from the Targums of Onkelos, 
Jonathan ben Uzziel, and others.” Cosmogony—Biblical and 
Babylonian—brings us to the constitution of man, whether accord- 
ing to Josephus, Paul, or the Fathers—the latter being generally 
introduced as Irensous and Tertullian without any special reference 
to the works referred to. Thence we naturally pass to Eden and 
the Aryan Paradise, once more with Josephus, the Greek writers, 
and finally with M. Halévy. The alleged discrepancy in the accounts 
of the creation of animals leads up to “the serpent,” and this, 
through Augustine, to the unreasonableness of what is said about. 
the introduction of death, and this again, through Mr. Sharpe, to 
the “tree of knowledge.” The discussion of what its fruit was 
in the various heathen and Christian theological systems is quite 
too elaborate for reproduction. Sutffice it that we at last arrive, 
through the Rabbis, at the fall of man, on which occasion we are 
informed that “the name Sammaél [the chief of the demons in 
later Jewish writings) is formed from Shimayim, the heavens.” 
There is this amount of truth in the novel discovery that both 
words contain in Hebrew the letter m in common, From this we 
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back to the origin of the serpent-myths, and, through the 
anthropomorphisms” of the to Professor 
who “thinks that Jehovah was a Hittite god.” Thence the 
transition is easy to a comparison of the earlier and later religion 
of the Hebrews. Here we are told in a foot-note that “the 
Alexandrian Jews translated Memra bythe Greek word Adyos.” 
It would have been helpful to students to have been at the same 
time informed who these “ Alexandrian Jews” were, where they 
found the word Memra, and in what place they translated it 
by Adyos. Lastly, we pass once more through the Fathers as 
well as the Rabbis to the baptism of infants, to original sin— 
against which not only the Talmud and the Jews, but also Luther, 
are adduced as witnesses—and through chronology to the Jewish 
conception of the universe and to the Chaldean account of the 
Deluge, concluding with a comparison between the Semites and 
the Accadians. 


Such are the contents of the “ Introduction ” which the author 
of Mankind, their Origin and Destiny, has thought fit to substi- 
tute for the elegant and reverent “Preface” of M. Lenormant. 
Although scarcely nec , it may be well to add a few other 
remarks on what is taken almost at random alike from the “ Intro- 
duction ” and the “ Notes.” The writer frequently quotes Greek, 
but uniformly without any accents. No doubt there is a profound 
reason for this, although it is not indicated. He also fi 7 
quotes notably from the LXX., the Targums, Philo, and the Talmud, 
but generally speaking in a manner peculiar to himself. The LXX.is 
cited from the very useful English translation of the 8.P.C.K., 
and the Targumim from the version of Dr. Etheridge. At least, 
the quotations which we have compared exactly correspond to 
these versions, ape the indebtedness is not acknowledged. 
From the Preface of Dr. Etheridge is also taken the following 
quotation, given in inverted commas, although once more without 
acknowledgment of its source :—“ Zung (sic) says that ‘ Onkelos, 
somewhere about the time of Philo, translated the Pentateuch, and 
that Jonathan ben Uzziel, the pbrast of the prophetic books, 
was a scholar of Hillel.’” Modern research has led scholars to 
arrive at different conclusions from those of Zunz as to the dates 
of our Targum Onkelos and of that on the prophetic books, But 
neither that great Hebraist nor yet Dr. Etheridge was guilty of 
the gross blunder of imputing to the pupil of Hillel the Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch, from which our translator 

uotes. The canonical book Ecclesiastes and the apocryphal 
esiasticus are equally quoted as “Eccl.” Philo is generally 
adduced without mention of the treatise referred to. In one 
place, however, we have mention of the tractate, although without 
the paragraph or page, and on another occasion even the paragraph 
is cited. Untortanstely, however, in this instance the quotation 
is from a tractate which, at least in its present form, is universally 
admitted to be spurious (On the Incorruptibility of the World). 
The quotation is in proof of a view which a very moderate ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Philo would have enabled our 
translator to corroborate from more than one of the genuino 
tractates. Very peculiar, also, alike in itself and in its variety, is 
the mode of quotation from the Talmud. In several instances 
passages are quoted in the ordinary manner, giving the folio and 
. But on other occasions the quotation is made in a way 
which is absolutely incomprehensible on the part of one who had 
examined the passages in the original, or was even familiar with 
the ordinary mode of citation from Talmudic literature. Here 
are a few specimens, though not by any means a complete list. 
In the Introduction, p. ix. note 2, we have this reference :—“ Tr. 
Hagigha ii. 1.” This is the usual mode of quoting from the 
Mishnah, In point of fact the f which the purport is 
not accurately given—occurs in the Babylon Talmud (Chag. 12 a, 
towards the eud). Even more perplexing is such a reference as 
that on p. 48, note 1 :—*“Tr. Rosh Hashanah, chap. i.” Where ? 
In the Mishnah, the Babylon, or the Jerusalem Talmud? As it 
happens it is in the Jerusalem Talmud, p. 56 d@, towards the close. 
Similarly at p. 24, note 1, we have the mysterious reference:— 
com the differing statement in Pes. , and especially Chag. 
13 a), while the p. 25 to “ Tr. Pes, i.” should been 
Jer. Pes, 27 5. But surely the climax is reached with the 
Talmudic quotation on p. xxix.:—“ Jebam. a, a, O.” What can 
these letters mean? Can it be that the quotation was taken 
from some German book in which the reference “Jebam. a. a. 
O.” was the well-known abbreviation of “am angefiihrten Orte,” 
and that the writer, not understanding this, has transported the 
mysterious letters into the English ? 

We had noted for remark a number of curious Hebrew and 
exegetical suggestions, But we submit that we have discharged 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, of an unpleasant duty. Amidst 
so much to which such exception has to be taken it only remains 
to express admiration of the courage that could join such work to 
a book by M. Lenormant. It is a courage worthy of a better 
cause, 


ETON BOYS AND ETON MASTERS.* 


HE author of Sketchy Memories of Eton is an Old Etonian, 
who has put together for the amusement of other Etonians of 
every date a few recollections of his old school. His reminiscences 


* Sketchy Memories of Eton, 1866-1872. By “Mac.” Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink, & Co. Sold by the Army and Navy Stores, Victoria 
Street, and R. Ingalton Drake, Eton. 


are confined to less than fifty pages, and can therefore make no 
pretence at presenting a very complete picture of Eton. The 
picture, though slight, isa graphic one. Eton theatricals, Eton 
cricket, the humours of the pupil-room, the harmless dissipation 
of “Tap,” and the mysteries of “ Pop” are pleasantly and truth- 
fully described. Nothing is more lifelike than the instances of the 
dignified calm with which a really respectable member of sixth form, 
who finds himself at odds with a master on some paltry matter of 
discipline, explains to the poor man how narrow and inadequate are 
his views, and on finding him obstinate accepts the consequences 
of his misdeeds as a matter of favour and condescension, merely 
to save the authorities from making themselves more ridiculous 
than they can help. Later life can, perhaps, furnish nothing quite 
so sublime as an incident of this kind, and no one who has ever 
experienced it will fail to sympathize with “Mac.” Suppose, for 
instance—though no such case is mentioned in the Sketchy Me- 
mories that you have found it necessary to spend in bed the 
hour usuaily devoted to early school. The head-master is bound 
to remonstrate; he would rather, for his own dignity, be spared 
the painful scene. You make it as easy for him as youcan. You 
majestically indicate lines of argument by which it might be 
shown that your conduct was not only excusable but praise- 
worthy. The poor man does not avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities so considerately offered. He flounders on from one 
untenable position to another. At last you are glad to close the 
scene, and agreeing to transcribe the necessary portion of a 
classical poem, gracefully retire from a scene where all the dignit, 
and self-possession have been yours, and all the discomfort an 
falseness of position your opponent’s. Such scenes and man 
other pleasant incidents of schoolboy life cannot be lived throug 
again; but it is a pleasure to have them vividly recalled. In the 
present instance the description is the more life-like because the 
names of the boys and masters referred to are given in full, or 
with some disguise so slight as to deceive no one at all intimate 
with Eton as it was some fourteen years ago, 

It may be said of this little book—and there is probably no 
praise which its author would value more highly—that it is the 
work of a thorough Etonian, Every of it is instinct with 
the true Etonian spirit. We feel throughout that we are face to 
face with a typical Old Etonian, and in reading what he has 
written we are irresistibly led to moralize on the type. The 
— feature of the Old Etonian is his absolute devotion to 
the school. He is aware in a general way that there are people who 
have been educated at other schools. He knows, indeed, that some 
of them have occasionally nee in patriotic sentiments externally 
similar to his own. But he knows well that this similarity is 
only external, Those who were educated elsewhere may gratefully 
recall some particular good qualities of their old pred There 
may be special occurrences over which their memory fondly lingers. 
But they have not the same constant and abiding worship for the 
whole spirit of the institution, and for every part of the fields and 
buildings which are its outward symbols. The love of Harrow or 
Rugby may be a potent element in a man’s character; but it is 
reserved for the Etonian fully to recognize the superiority of his 
own school patriotism to that of anybody else. The depth of the 
true Etonian spirit is proved by the fact that it can flourish in its 
entirety without any subsidiary beliefs in the existence of this or 
that excellence in the school. Members of other schools must 
bolster up their weaker faith by allusions to the several merits 
enjoyed in a special di by those places of education, An Old 
Etonian is none the less convinced of the supremacy of Eton 
because he ry oy to have no particular evidence to give of its 
existence. It has never occurred to him that facts could be re- 
quired to support a belief so obviously just. 

Educational reform is, after all, a matter of small importance. 
The requirements of Public Schools Commissioners may be con- 
formed with out of courtesy. Oxford and Cambridge examiners 
may be allowed within the sacred precincts for a week or two, and 
furnished with the requisite amount of papers to be looked over. 
Time-tables may be recast, new branches of scientific study may 
be introduced, and the foreign teachers of strange tongues may be 
multiplied. These things are details, The life of the great 
Etonian community follows its natural course, scarcely sensible of 
the puny efforts of the reformer. Eton would furnish its due pro- 
portion of Cabinet Ministers and its Pay 4 quota of University 
scholars and Fellows of All Souls whether such reforms took place 
or not. Nothing but the complete degradation of political life or 
the hopeless vulgarization of the Universities could prevent her 
from bestowing these favours on the outside world, But if the poli- 
tical world or the Universities should lose themselves in some horrid 
abyss whither Etonians did not care to follow them, they and not 
Eton would be the losers. The same free and splendid life would 
be lived there, The same solemn zeal would animate the athletic 
contests in the playing fields and on the river. The same dignified 
concessions would be made to the requirements of classical, and 
in a less degree to those of mathematical, instructors. The same 
correct views would be held as to the justice and expediency of 
Queen Mary’s decapitation, and the meed of admiration due to 
Oliver Cromwell and Warren Hastings. The same straight- 
forward and business-like spirit would inform the pages of the 
Eton College Chronicle. The same fitful accessions of literary 
activity would swell and fade in its evanescent literary contem- 
poraries. The same well-dressed and pleasant-mannered beings 
would pace majestically as ever beneath the time-honoured elms, or 

ther in earnest groups at the doors of the same boarding-houses. 
Eton would still continue to be a standing proof that the spirit 
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and traditions of an ancient institution can lend a charm, even a 
sort of originality, to the essentially commonplace; and the 
leaders of every generation would continue to excel the boys of 
other schools by their early discovery of the fact that you can 
know as much as other people without knowing very much, and 
that you can more than compensate for the absence of extra~ 
i gifts by carefully avoiding a number of ordinary defects. 

agination can realize, though not without an effort, the glory 
of a successful and eminent Eton boy at the climax of his school 
career ; but it strives in vain to take account of the unequalled 
majesty of a really popular and prosperous Eton master. The 
boy has struggled to his lofty post from a comparatively lowly 
position. He has suffered from the hardships and humiliations 
which school life must bring to its younger votaries who have 
not yet attained the smooth imperturbability of later years. And 
it is but for one year or two that he reaps the reward as a 
member of “ Pop,” a wearer of many “colours,” a leader of public 
opinion, and an idol of those who have taken his place in the 
lower ranks. But the glory of an Eton master is not so transient. 
It is his privilege to enjoy throughout long years a life spent in 
that paradise which others enjoy for a few fleeting months, and 
think themselves happy in only remembering during their subse- 
quent sojourn in the dusty byways of the outer world. Years 
roll by, and the popular Eton master still communes with Etonians 
at their highest point of development. It is his privilege to 
converse on equal terms with successive captains of the boats, to 
discuss the principal incidents of “ Lord’s” with the heroes of 
successive elevens, year after year to lead a scratch eleven against 
the favourites for the football cup, or gingerly to insert the ball 
among the suspended legs of a calx bully on St. Andrew’s Day. 
Generations pass away, but still he marvels at the copious and respect- 
able Latin versification of his well-trained pupils, or recognizes the 
strange familiarity with the family history of the Kings of Israel which 
a course of Newcastle examinations has conferred upon his Colleger 
pupils. But, splendid as the Eton master’s position is, it is not 
wholly without its drawbacks; and one of these consists in the 
view sometimes taken of him by those very Etonians to whom he 
owes so much, They may admire him, and love to recall his many 
excellent qualities, but somehow when they take to writing 
reminiscences they never seem to be able to realize that he is 
exactly a human being. The boy looks upon his former masters 
as almost superhuman tenants of a region in which he was only 
suffered to abide for a moment, and he is apt to record their in- 
dividual characteristics with a fulness of detail which we should 


' hardly consider decent in discussing by name men with whom we 


had been familiar in other walks of life. “Mac’s” reminiscences 
are no exception to this rule. True he has a great admiration for 
the Eton classical masters asa whole. He says, indeed, that no 
finer body of men exists, and he delivers a a 
eulogium on those of them who came nearest to his ideal. But 
praise will not reconcile us to everything; and it cannot be exactly 
pleasant for people, who are human after all, to read and to be 
aware that others are reading minute descriptions of their personal 
appearance or small peculiarities of voice and manner, or to be re- 
minded in this public way of little passages of their former life where 
they appeared in a somewhat ridiculous if amiable light. Others, 
again, for one reason or another, have incurred the author's dis- 
pleasure; and he does not hesitate to record their shortcomings or 
unpopularity. After all, it is not so many years since 1872; and 
@ quiet man, living apart from public affairs, and still in the prime 
of life, may be reasonably annoyed at reading in a printed book 
descriptions of his little failings expressed as plainly as if he were 
apolitician or an actor. It should be added, however, that these 
“reminiscences” do not offend in this respect nearly so much as 
some earlier and longer books; and the excuse for the Old 
Etonian is that as a boy he looked on these gentlemen as about 
fifty or sixty years senior to himself, and has never since ceased 
to regard them as integral parts of an institution, too celebrated 
to avoid, and too majestic to resent detailed analysis and 
criticism, 


LIFE OF JEFFERSON.* 


(pee Life of Jefferson bearing Mr. David Douglas's imprint 
seems to be part of the edition issued some time ago b 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. in Boston, except that, for the 
benetit of English readers, the publisher has prefixed to it a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence, of which Jefferson was the 
prineeel , if not the sole, author, and the Constitution, with which 
e had as little as any leading American politician of the time 
todo, The addition contributes not a little to the value of the 
work, though more appropriate, perhaps, as an introduction to 
the series at large than to the Life of Jefferson in particular. 
Not a few English politicians, especially among those who are 
most prone to quote with unbounded confidence and admiration 
the political example of the United States, have much to learn 
from a careful, perhaps even from a hasty, perusal of the actual 
clauses of the Constitution of 1787. Few English Radicals, if 
we may judge by their speeches in and out of Parliament, have 
troubled themselves to study the most striking and characteristic 
features of the American Constitution, its eminently conservative 
provisions; the difficulty, at ordinary times almost amounting 


* American Statesmen. Edited by John T. Morse, jun. Thomas 
Jefferson. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1886. 


to impossibility, of serious alteration. It will be news to many 
readers of this volume that Congress could not have passed a 
measure in any wise resembling either of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Land Bills; that the Supreme Court would probably have pro- 
nounced the repeal of that clause of the Union which established 
the Protestant Church of Ireland null and void; that the measure 
for the re of the Union which awaits while we write the 
decision of the House of Commons would require in America 
the assent of two-thirds of either branch of Congress, and a 
majority of each of some fifty or sixty independent assemblies. 
hese volumes have two merits rare in biography at large, and 
especially rare in American memoirs. They are brief and concise, 
and they are totally free from all hagiographic tendencies. The 
latter peculiarity may be ascribed in part to the standpoint from 
which they are written. The authors are with scarcely an ex- 
ception Republicans, and extreme Republicans, in the modern 
party sense of the term—the exact reverse of that which it 
ars in the volume before us. To the vehement Unionism 
or Nationalism of writers like Mr. Morse, junior, and Professor 
Von Holst, the Federalism of Washington, of the Federalist, 
and of Hamilton himself is lukewarm and unsatisfactory ; the 
anti-Federalism—then called Republicanism — of Jefferson, the 
founder and idol of the great party which, with two or three 
brief intervals apparent rather than real, ruled the United States 
for the first sixty years of the present century, is little short of 
high treason. . Morse is not, perhaps, unjust to Jefferson, 
whose strict-construction principles were but a particular appli- 
cation of his ultra-democratic or, to use the term which would 
now be applied to them, Anarchist theories. But his partisanship 
is shown in a preliminary sneer at the F,F.V.—the first families 
of the Old Dominion, who formed the earliest aristocracy of 
Virginia—which is rendered glaringly out of place, not to say 
absurd, by the enforced confession that that aristocracy pro- 
duced the leading soldiers and statesmen of the Revolution, the 
chief founders of the Union, and its earliest and, with the ex- 
ception of Hamilton, its ablest rulers, The inferiority, intel- 
lectual, social, and political, of all the other original members of 
the Confederacy, among whom Massachusetts alone could pretend 
to take a second place, is one of the most curious features of 
American history. No one who has studied the Colonial records 
will expect to find Georgia or the Carolinas, Rhode Island or 
New Hampshire, capable of playing a leading part in the first 
ue of independence; but the comparative insignificance of New 
ork, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and especially of Connecticut, 
could hardly have been anticipated. t which is now, and has 
been for the last thirty or forty years, justly distinguished as the 
Empire State, owed her political importance between 1789 and 
1804 almost exclusively to a single man ; and that man—Alexander 
Hamilton—a stranger by birth and, despite the intensity of his 
American patriotism, English rather than American in character, 
tone of thought, and even in political views and tendencies. 

very ear riod, not indeed the princi ure, but the para- 
political influence, It to be Governor 
of Virginia at the most difficult and disastrous period of the 
war, and to fail, as he ever failed in the réle of statesman and 
administrator. Abler men, however, might have proved equall 
unable to cope with Cornwallis or to arrest the ravages of Arnold, 
Phillips, and Tarleton. It was fortunate, perhaps, for Jefferson's 
credit, since no experience could correct the extravagance of his 
views or moderate his self-confidence asa born doctrinaire, that he 
was absent in France during the critical years which convinced 
the statesmen, if not the people, of America that the original 
Union under the Articles of Goufederation was simply unwork- 
able. The + apo to the Constitution drawn up by the Con- 
vention of 1787 was strong in most of the States, ae nowhere, 
except perhaps in Rhode Island, which refused to send delegates, 
and at first withheld her assent from the work of the Convention, 
stronger than in Virginia. Jefferson returned in time to take from 
the failing hands of Patrick Henry the leadership of the Opposition, 
and after the great name of Washington had obtained a dubious 
and reluctant assent from eleven States. After a few months’ 
isolation, North Carolina and Rhode Island gave in an enforced 
accession, rendered easier in the case of the former by the 
adoption of nearly all the amendments she had required. As 
Chairman of the Convention, Washington had been careful to 
maintain the form of impartiality; as the first President of the 
Union, chosen by popular acclamation rather than by a party vote, 
he thought it his duty to hold himself as far aloof from party 
as a constitutional monarch. Unfortunately for the success of 
this experiment, his notion of impartiality was that of William IIT, 
rather than of princes of the House of over. Inviting to his 
Cabinet the leaders of both parties, he prepared for himself an 
uneasy seat and a thorny path, and found himself forced to decide 
between conflicting counsellors, with the inevitable result of 
identifying himself in popular esteem with the which, 
though stronger in the Cabinet, was upon the whole the weaker 
in the country, The great questions of the day were financial ; 
and of finance, Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, was a 
consummate master, while Jefferson, as Secretary of State, was 
utterly ignorant of the whole subject, too ignorant either to recog- 
nize or to conceal his ignorance, The ruined credit of the United 
States was completely restored by measures to which Jefferson 
lent a constant, vexatious, and childishly perverse opposition. The 
funding of the Congressional Debt, the assumption of the State 
Debts incurred in the maintenance of the War of Independence, 
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and burdening, of course, most heavily those States which, like 
Virginia, had done and suffered most in the common cause, were 
measures to the eye of common sense absolutely indispensable both 
to sound finance and to practical equity. But Jefferson's bitter 
prejudice could see in them nothing but a scheme to profit the 
capitalists of the North and to form around the Treasury a large body 
of corrupt supporters, a party of monarchists, or, as he chose to 
call them, monocrats, Prudently unwilling to confront Hamilton 
in oral and still more in written argument, he encouraged and 
even employed a set of scribblers equally fluent and intemperate, 


whose violent and unscrupulous abuse, not merely of Hamilton, | 


but of Washington himself, offended the better taste of contem- | 


poraries and has never been forgiven by the reverence of later 
generations. Jefferson’s vehement and unmeasured syrapathy 
with the French Revolution involved him, as Foreign 

in a series of questionable utterances and in more than one doubtful 
action. The mission of Genet, the most reckless and intemperate 
envoy France ever employed, the wild demonstrations of pees 
enthusiasm to which at first the Secretary of State lent an 
imprudent and hardly becoming countenance, the attempts of the 
French Minister to make the United States the base of maritime 
war and privateering against England herself, embarrassed the 
Federal Government, and rendered Jefferson's position so intolerable 
that he was glad to resign it, after being compelled to acquiesce 
in the decision of the Cabinet to dismiss, if not to arrest, Genet, an 
extremity only averted by his timely recall. 

As third President of the United States, Jefferson holds a 
higher place in history than could have been expected from his 
antecedents. The purchase of Louisiana showed how readily, 
when backed by the popular will, he could cast aside those 
doctrines of strict construction which, after all, were mere 
corollaries of his leading principle that the people could do no 
wrong. His practical administrative measures were as weak as 
ever. He could and did bluster about assuming contro] of the 
Gulf Stream and excluding European cruisers and privateers from 
its waters, while English frigates carried off deserters, actual or 
alleged, from Agrérican merchantmen, and even from American 
men-of-war, at the mouth of American harbours. He ordered 
the offending vessels out of the seas in which they exercised an 
absolute dominion, directed the arrest of their commanders, built 
some scores of gunboats, which at need were to be manned by 
local volunteers, and thus encounter the squadrons of Nelson and 
Collingwood ; but nothing could induce him to venture upon war 
or make real preparation for it. The inconsistency of his language 
and his acts, provoking the laughter of the English people and the 
contempt of their Government, was consummated in the embargo 
which annihilated that neutral commerce of which England was 
naturally jealous—did for the latter all that a strict blockade of 
the American coast by her own navy could have accomplished ; 
and Canning’s gravity must have been sorely tried when the 
American Minister offered to purchase the paver | of the Orders in 
Council by the removal of a restriction by which America was the 
sole sufferer and England the gainer. Both Jefferson and his 
predecessor and rival, Adams, lived to witness the second war 
with England, and both died within a few hours of each other 
on the 4th of July, 1826, the Jubilee of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—one of the most remarkable coincidences recorded in 
authentic history. 


PROCOPIUS ON THE BUILDINGS OF JUSTINIAN.* 


ROCOPIUS, the historian of the Emperor Justinian, is best 
known as the authority for the celebrated notes which are 

set to elucidate the of the Decline and Fall. But this is 
his least ble work, and he has claims to fame other than as 
a writer of slanderous history or of fulsome panegyric. Besides his 
eight laudatory “ Books of the Histories,” and the very disparaging 
“ Ninth,” he wrote “Six Books on the Buildings of Justinian, 
which apparently, until the present publication of the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, had not been translated into any modern 
language. And yet the work better deserved that this honour 
should be accorded to it than did the others, as may be verified in 
the volume before us, where we have the six books of the “De 
Edificiis ” rendered in a scholarly way by a Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge; and the text amply elucidated by notes, archzolo- 
ical and topographical, and illustrated by maps and plans of 
uildings, thus greatly facilitating the due comprehension of the 
author's descriptions. As a Byzantine, Procopius very naturally 
devotes the first chapter of his work to a detailed account of the 
great church—now the Mosque—of Santa Sophia at Constanti- 
nople. Even to the very ordi tourist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who rushes over all the length and breadth of East and 
‘West in order to “have seen” all the cities of the world, Santa 
Sophia, the Mosque, with its whitewashed walls and its huge 
Coraitic texts, is even now perhaps the most striking edifice that 
he will enter. From the glare, without, of the Meidan, you pene- 
trate to the gloom of the great fane which in shape orienta- 
tion proclaims how it was built originally for a church; and, 
though the form of worship there be repugnant to you, and 
the taste of the ornamentation execrable, stall for the moment 
this will be forgotten, for high in the air stretches that 
wondrous dome, so flat in its arching as to appear almost as if 


* Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. N Of the Buildings of Justinian 
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inister, 


it were about to fall on you—shaped like a dish-cover, as is 
the ordinary phrase—although thirteen centuries have gone by 
since it was built, and earthquake and the roar of battle and 
pillaging hordes have done their worst. “This dome,” we quote 
from the preface by Professor Hayter Lewis, “ is placed, not, as 
that of the Roman Pantheon, low down on thick walls of its own 
form, but suspended high above all the roof around it, on four 
arches, which spring from detached piers, the keystone alone of 
each arch giving a direct support to the dome; in every other 
part it overhangs the void in the boldest manner.” This airiness 
of structure is certainly one of the most striking features of the 
building. On Procopius, also, it evidently produced the same 
effect as on ourselves, for after entering into a minute description 
of the general plan of the church, and explaining how the square, 
formed by the four great arches opening into the transepts, a 
the nave and apse, rises above into the form of a circle by means 
of stonework “in the shape of a triangle, the lower angle to each 
triangle being compressed between the shoulders of the arches,” he 
continues :— 


A spherical-shaped dome standing upon this circle makes it exceedingly 
beautiful ; from the lightness of the building it does not appear to rest upon 
a solid foundation, but to cover the place beneath as though it were sus- 
pended from heaven by the fabled golden chain. All these parts, sur- 
prisin gly joined to one another in the air, suspended one from another, 
resting only on that which is next to them, form the work into one 
admirably harmonious whole. ... The sight causes men constantly to 
change their point of view, and the spectator can nowhere point to any 
part which he admires more than the rest, but, having viewed the art which 
appears everywhere, men contract their eyebrows as they look at each 
point, and are unable to comprebend such workmanship, but always depart 
thence stupefied through their incapacity to comprehend it. 


After reading the descriptions given in Procopius, and examining 
the plans of such of the buildings of this period as still remain 
standing at the present day, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
boldness of the innovations introduced by these architects of 
Justinian, Santa Sophia, as Professor Hayter Lewis takes occasion 
to point out, effected an almost radical change in architecture, for 
in its leading characteristics the style now known as Byzantine 
was a change from all that had gone before as to a vation, 
and also detail. Before the age of Justinian, in Western i 
tecture, the ground-plan had been allowed to define the plan of all 
above it. The columns in the apse of the Basilica had carried 
galleries, of varied design it is true, but all on the same straight 
or curved lines as those that were built beneath them. Also the 
lines of the dome were carried up on the identical lines of the 
lower walls ; and, lastly, the capitals of the columns in all pre- 
Byzantine buildings were in each building carved on the same 
Siger-an, Ionic, or Corinthian—and this throughout the 
whole range of the colonnade. All this, as Professor Hayter 
Lewis shows—taking for his text Procopius—was changed by the 
Byzantines. Domes are hung in space, supported on the keystones 
of arches; the capitals of the columns, though made to harmonize 
in general outline, each shows a special motive and design. Further, 
they abandoned most markedly the soft rounded forms which had 
characterized the classical style of Rome, and in its place we have 
a style that is almost stiff in its crisp outlines; everywhere there 
are cast sharp shadows, and its ornamentation, whether in the 
details of foliage or pattern work, is always well emphasized, 
being very deeply carved or drilled into the stone orto | 

From the description in Procopius it is very evident that the 
interior of Santa Sophia was in his day ornamented after the most 
brilliant manner. Of mosaic pictures on its walls, however (which 
it has often been said must now be hidden by Moslem whitewash), 
there is no mention. On the qr, it is stated that the entire 
ceiling was “covered with pure gold, which adds glory to its 
beauty, though the rays of light upon the gold from the marble 
surpass it in beauty,” and the two porticoes are described as 
having each “ a domed ceiling, and they are adorned with gold.” 
It is in the Emperor's palace, standing in the Forum “which the 
po prong call the Augustzum,” that the first mention is made 
of mosaic pictures. The entrance hall of this palace, known by 
the name of Chalce, was aertnages in plan, and from the stone 
piers at each angle sprang the four great arches supporting the 
domed roof, which rose “above the whole work in a spherical 
form.” Procopius then continues :— 


The entire ceiling is decorated with paintings, not FP ye) of melted wax 
poured upon it, but composed of tiny stones adorned with manner of 
colours, imitating human figures and everything else in nature. I will 
now describe the subjects of these paintings. Upon either side are wars 
and battles, and the capture of numberless cities, some in Italy and some 
in Libya. Here the Emperor Justinian conquers by his General Belisarius; 
and here the General returns to the Emperor, bringing with him his 
entire army unscathed and offers to him the spoils of victory, kings and 
kingdoms, and all that is most valued among men. In the midst stand the 
Emperor and the Empress Theodora, . . . Around them stands the Senate 
of Rome, all in festal array, which is shown in the mosaic by the joy which 

peror, offering him as toa - his magni- 
ficent achiewements. ” 

These swe and smiling senators, backed by the “entire 
army unscathed,” must have made a truly imposing effect, and it is 
a thousand pities that naught of all this gorgeous array remains 
at the present time to keep alive the glories of Justinian’s “ magni- 
ficent achievements.” The italics in the passage quoted are our 
own. Of what kind would paintings be “formed of melted wax 
poured upon the ceiling”? Can this have reference to encaustic 
tiles? oris it the painting with burnt wax said to have been known 
and practised by Praxiteles about 3603.c.? Surely the editors 
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of Procopius might have vouchsafed us a little note on this subject 
of mosaics and early wall painting. 

After describing the various works of Justinian in the Imperial 
city of Constantinople and its suburbs, Procopius next passes in 
review “ the fortresses with which he encircled the frontier of the 
Roman territory.” Their number is really portentous, All Asia 
Minor was dotted with them, and on the Armenian frontier, that 
against the Persians, Justinian erected fort after fort all the way 
from the Euxine to the Tigris. Libya, too, was likewise protected 
against the “ Moorish barbarians called Leucathe,” not only with 
fortifications, “ but also with garrisons,” and, in short, “from the 
Eastern frontier to the setting sun, which are the limits of the 
Roman dominion ... it is now clear to all mankind that the 
Emperor Justinian strengthened the Empire.” 

For the investigation of the antiquities of Palestine, the details 
given us by Procopius of the churches and other buildings erected 
there by Justinian are of the utmost value, for they supply definite 
information as to dates, and thus enable us to fix within narrow 
limits the dates of earlier and of later constructions. To form a 
notion of the importance architecturally of the era of Justinian in 
the Holy Land, it is enough to call to mind that to him Mount 
Sinai owes its Church of the Holy Virgin, still visited at the foot 
of Jebel Musa; in Bethlehem he enlarged, or possibly wholly re- 
built, the so-called Great Basilica of Constantine; on Mount 
Gerizim are the ruins of the Justinian church, and round Tiberias 
may still be seen the walls erected by the Emperor for its pro- 
tection. 

On the Mount of Olives also Justinian is known to have dedicated 
a church to the Virgin, and he is credited by many competent 
authorities with having built the so-called Golden Gate of the 
Haram Area at Jerusalem, while, lastly, it is a matter of ardent 
controversy whether or not the Dome of the Rock more generall 
attributed to the Ommeyyade Caliph ’Abd el Melik be not in tru 
@ mere restoration by the Arabs of some portion of the Church of 
the Virgin erected by Justinian in Jerusalem, and called originally 
the “ New Church,” to which, says Procopius, “no other can be 
compared.” To sum up, and we quote once again from the preface 
of the present translation of “the six books on the Buildings of 
Justinian ”:—“ From Bethlehem to Damascus—from the sea-coast 
to far beyond the Jordan—there are few places of note in which 
some remains, dating from his era, do not exist, or in which, at 
least, some records of his works are not left in the history of his 
time. 


TWO BOOKS ON THOMAS OF CANTERBURY.* 


7 present volume of the Materials for the History of Thomas 
Becket concludes the collection of Epistole, and gives to 
students what they have so long sorely needed—a complete 
edition of the Becket correspondence arranged on intelligible 
principles. The work which Canon Robertson did not live to 
tinish has been efficiently taken up by Mr. Sheppard. We are 
lad to find that in some points of detail, trifling in themselves, 
but yet’not unimportant to the comfort of the reader, he has 
fallen in, with the suggestions made in our notice of the pre- 
ceding volume. “Idem ad eundem” has happily disappeared 
from the table of contents, and the three volumes of Epistles 
have an index—which might, however, have been fuller—distinct 
from that of the whole collection of ‘‘ Materials.” The period 
covered in this concluding volume extends from June 19, 1169, 
to the end of the Archbishop's life and indeed beyond it, so as 
to include documents relative to his canonization in 1173, and 
the translation of his body to the new shrine in 1220, There 
are some characteristic letters of the Saint himself, glowing with 
indignation at his own or the Church’s wrongs—as when he dwells 
upon the Herodian cruelty with which all his kin and friends, 
éven women and young children, had been driven into exile, or 
when he denounces the supineness or the venality of the Curia— 
“ Nescio quo pacto pars Domini semper mactatur in Curia, ut 
Barabbas evadat et Christus occidatur.” Amongst other noticeable 
epistles is his letter to the nun Idonea, charging her to convey to 
gland, and to deliver to the Archbishop of York, certain papal 
letters—a service of no small danger. It has been supposed 
by most historians—among them Father Morris, whose bio- 
graphy of the Saint we shall presently notice—that Idonea’s 
mission was to convey the document suspending the Northern 
Primate. This would place her journey just before Thomas's own 
return to England. But the present editor thinks it more pro- 
bable that the letter with which she was entrusted was the pro- 
hibition of the “ Younger King's” coronation, and in that case 
her mission must be placed somewhat earlier in the year 1170. 
On the subject of this much-contested coronation we have 
Thomas's own account to the Pope of his historical argument 
with King Henry as to the rights of Canterbury and York—how 


* Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Canonized by Pope Alexander a.D. 1173.) Ldited by James 
ie Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterb and J. Brigstocke Sheppard, 
LL.D. Vol. VII. (Epistles DXXXI.-DCCCVIII.) Published by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under 
the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co. ; 
Triiboer & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black and Douglas & Foulis. Dublin: Thom & 
Co. (Limited). 
The Life and Martyrdom of St. Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. by John Morris, Priest of the Society of orgy “+ he and 
enlarged edition. London: Burns & Oates. 


Henry cited the precedent of the Conqueror’s coronation, “ad 
que nos... respondimus” with infinite historical learning 
about the uncanonical position of Stigand, and so forth. This 
was at the Fréteval interview, where Henry and the Archbisho 
came to a short-lived reconciliation, the latter throwing himself 
at his King’s feet, while the King, not to be outdone, dis- 
mounted and held the prelate’s stirrup—“ille, arrepto scansili, 
me coegit ascendere.” There is another account of this scene, 
given by that familiar personage in the Becket correspondence, 
the guidam amicus, who seems to have been somewhat troubled 
by the difficulty of mentioning a stirrap in a manner which 
should be both elegant and intelligible:—“‘ Rex autem, cum 
festinatione equum linguens, Cantuariensis, equum reascendentis, 
ascensorium (quod vulgo strivarium dicitur) tenuit.” Some of 
the most remarkable letters are those called forth by the Arch- 
bishop’s murder, the writers aggravating or extenuating King 
Henry’s conduct, according to their ecclesiastical and political 
sympathies, The monks of Grammont were evidently sorely 
perplexed as to whether they ought to acquit or condemn their 
royal benefactor. The news, as it came to them from their 
ex-Prior-General, who had heard it on the high authority of the 
Archbishops of Rheims and Sens, was bluntly that “ Henricum 
Angliz regem interemisse sanctum Thomam Cantuariensem archi- 
episcopum.” Upon this they felt it proper at once to stop the 
workmen employed upon a church which was being built for 
them at Henry’s cost—so the Prior, William de Trahinac, writes 
in an outspexen letter to the inculpated King. The Prior hopes 
that things were not so bad as reported :—“Considerata siquidem 
regis: ves re majestatis ingenita bonitate, et collata ex adverso 
cum horr-ndi parricidii crimine quo accusaris, non potuit hoc 
de te sibi suadere anima mea.” But he plainly warns him, 
that if the accusation was true, he must cease to hold com- 
munication with him—“Scribo autem tibi non sine timore et 
pavore; si enim tanti criminis fautor, ne dicam auctor, esses, 
nollem nec auderem tecum agere.” His letter, which reads as 
if written on the spur of the moment, is more impressive, at 
least to modern ideas, than the long and laboured composition 
in which the ex-Prior-General endeavours, with a profusion of 
Biblical and classical learning, to bring Henry to a sense of his 
sin. The most noteworthy thing in this epistle is, that the writer 
makes mention of the murdered Primate by his patronymic— 
“Reverendus ille pater Becket archiepiscopus.” 
notices of him by the name which has me historical are, as is 
well known, rare; in fact, we believe that there is only one other 
instance. It occurs in Grim’s account of the murder, when the 
knights demand, “ Ubi est Thomas Beketh, proditor regis et 
regni?” This was of course intentional insult, whereas the ex- 
Prior-General is writing of the martyr with all ible respect. 
Probably the use of the surname alone came into fashion on 
the Continent earlier than in England. A collection of letters 
generally throws some light upon the use of names and titles 
and upon points of etiquette. Thus it is worth noticing the 
form in which Henry greets the son whom he had caused 
to be crowned as his coadjutor or viceroy:—“Henricus rer 
Anglia filio suo Henrico regi Anglorum salutem.” Clearly the 
title, then still an innovation, of Rex Anglia was held to denote 
a full and independent kingship which was not necessarily implied 
in the older form of Rex Anglorum. The letters from or to 
Gilbert Foliot show that his style was Londoniensis or Lundoni- 
ensis, and give no countenance to the recent innovation of Londin. 
Searchers after proverbs may note one which Archbishop Thomas 
did not disdain to quote in an epistle to the Pope:—* Solus ille 
cui vicinatur ignis sentit ardorem.” 

The appearance of a new edition of Father Morris's Life of 
Thomas Becket incidentally testifies to the importance of the Kolis 
collection of Materials, This Life was originally published in 
1859, and has been twenty years out of print. The author has 
now re-cast and enlarged it, with the help of the stores of new in- 
formation that have accumulated in that space of time; and the 
references which were originally made to Dr. Giles’s grievously 
confusing edition of the correspondence are now transferred to the 
Rolls edition “as far as it extends”—for unfortunately the 
volume which we have just noticed has come too late for Father 
Morris to avail himself of it. It will no doubt be a satisfaction 
to him to find that, by the omission of a non, it bears out his 
conjectural emendation of a passage in St. Thomas's expostulation 
with the Pope, “ Anima mea, pater.” But we do not find any 
warrant for the appearance in the translation of “the French 
Court,” where both the Rolls text and that of Dr. Giles have 
“ecclesia Gallicana.” Nor does either text justify the repetition, 
in accordance, we suppose, with modern rules of etiquette, of 
“Your Holiness ” at every turn. St. Thomas thought it enough 
to write “ Et hoc, sanctissime pater, contigit tempore vestri deces- 
soris et nostri”; but the translator must needs have, “ And this, 
most Holy Father, happened in the time of your Holiness’s pre- 
decessor as well as of mine.” The style of “sanctitas vestra” 
was not indeed then unknown—it occurs once in this very letter, 
though not in all the places into which the translator has thrust 
it—but its use was not as yet obligatory or stereotyped. Some- 
times it alternated with majestas, and sometimes it was extended 
to others than the Pope; thus St. Thomas writes to Cardinal 
Hyacinth, “ Miseri qui residui sunt omnes ad sanctitatis vestre 
confugiunt pedes in miseriis istis.” Then, too, where the original 
has “ Romanus ipse pontifex,” we find in the translation “ the 
Supreme Pontiff himself.” This practice of bringing titles and 
forms of address into accordance with the fashion of later times 
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.is unscholarly, and, we might add, unfair. On the other hand, 
Father Morris is literal enough when, in telling, after William 
Fitz-Stephen, the well-known tale of the Chancellor's cloak, he 
renders “capa de scarleta et grysio” as a “cloak of scarlet and 
gray.” We doubt whether many readers will understand, what 
we take to be meant—a scarlet cloak furred with the squirrel fur 
called griseum, grisium, or in French, gris, otherwise vair. 

There is something rococo—it must have verged on the rococo 
even in 1859—in the fashion in which the narrative opens. After 
afew prelimi sentences touching the spire of Harrow church, 
it thus continues—“ Guided by this landmark, two horsemen, in 
the year 1143, or thereabouts, made their way from London,” 
&c. But the book is a much more serious and laborious per- 
formance than might be supposed from its G. P. R. James com- 
mencement. Its chief defect is that the author has chosen to lcok 
at things as an ecclesiastic rather than as an historian. ‘To him 
the famous Constitutions are but “ the iniquities of Clarendon.” 
The Saint’s own friend and follower, Herbert of Bosham, could 
admit that the King as well as the Archbishop had “a zeal 
of God” (“ Dei emulationem”), the one in the cause of the 
clergy, the other in the cause of the people ; and he left it to 
God to judge which zeal was according to knowledge. But we 
find no such charity displayed by our present author. When 
he has to deal with Henry’s assertion that the clergy of his 

dominions were, taken on the whole, a peculiarly bad set, he adds, 
“and for lie he [Henry found a witness amongst the clergy 
and laity about him.” To dismiss off-hand as lies the statements 
made on your opponent's side is a ready way of settling a con- 
troversy; but it ought not to be the historian’s way. However, 
without recommending the book as a fair statement of the case, 
we can acknowledge that its fulness and ision of details make 
it a valuable work in its own line. On the locality of the murder 
there is an interesting note, in which the author strives to justify 
the tradition that St. Thomas was cut down at the altar—not 
indeed the high altar, but that of St. Benedict. Genealogists 
will appreciate the note on Isabel Countess of Warrenne, which 
brings up that much-vexed question, the relationship of her an- 
cestress Gundrada to the Conqueror. A foot-note on the Constable, 
Henry of Essex, seems to us to start an imaginary difficulty in 
reconciling the statements of Fitzstephen and Gervase—a difficulty 
which disappears when it is remembered that the Constable's defeat 
in trial by battle and his consequent retirement from the world 
date three years later than the war of Toulouse in which Fitz- 
——s represents him as bearing a The author is especially 
at home on the congenial subjects of the monasteries and churches 
which the Saint is said to have visited, of the traces of his 

on the Continent, his relics, of which are 
though many more have disappeared in “ the various storms whi 
have sealed religion.” On these topics he brings together infor- 
mation which the ordinary English reader would probably have 
=F in finding elsewhere. It may also interest the unin- 
structed to know that, in memory of St. Thomas's resistance to 
royal power at the Council of Northampton, the diocese of which 
that town is the see has been placed under his patronage. The 
most recent associations of Northampton have not been exactly 
ecclesiastical ; but in so far as he withstood the powers that be, 
St. Thomas may command the sympathy of the modera Radical, 
supposing that personage to know anything about him, 


SPANISH MYSTICS.* 


give us, beyond the of “ M. T.” at the 
end of the preface, to the authorship of this graceful little 
volume, partly based on M. Rousselot’s Les Mystiques Espagnols, 
which was reviewed in our columns on its appearance some 
twenty years ago. The writer, whose tone is appreciative and 
sympathetic, but who is evidently not a Roman olic, need 
hardly have inserted a “ perhaps” in his statement—we use the 
masculine pronoun though not without some suspicion of a feminine 
hand—that “the writings of Spanish ——_ of the sixteenth and 


seventeenth century are less known to the English reader than the 
works of our own religious writers of the same period.” Nor is 
he mistaken in thinking that they deserve to be better known 


than they are, on literary as well as religious grounds. For 
Spanish mysticism has also a literary interest, due in great 
measure to the peculiarities of the national history—briefly noted 
in the preface to this volume—which made in for many 
centuries the most fiercely fanatical and orthodox of all countries 
in Europe. “Cut out this root of evil” had been the dying 
advice of the Emperor Charles V., and Lutheranism was accord- 
ingly the peninsula under the govern- 
ment of his son in fire and bloud. One indirect but inevitable 
result of this persecuting policy was to render anything like a 
national literature impossible. Poetry and devotional composi- 
tion remained comparatively safe—devotional, not theological, 
for theology under the watchful eye of a hundred-handed In- 
uisition was pre-eminently a periculose plenum opus alee, and 
ilosophy was still more dangerous. Hence, as M. Rousselot 
justly says, “ Mysticism was the real philosophy of Spain”; she 
dared not attempt any other. That even mystics, albeit some of 
them have since been canonized, were by no means secure from 


* Spanish Mystics. A Sequel to “ Many Voices” by the Same Writer. 
Londen: Keges Paul, Trench & Co, 1886, 


the clutch of the Holy Office will a tly; but the 


ppear presen 
human intellect cannot be suppressed altogether, it found a 
safety-valve where least risk was to be feared. No work could 


appear without the express sanction of the Holy Office, and the 
writers, printers, vendors, and readers of unlicensed works were alike 
subject to excommunication and death. As well then on this account 
as from the natural tendency of devotional minds at an epoch of 
religious upheaval and transition to take refuge in “ that inner 
chamber of the soul, where they might turn the key, and none 
might enter,” there occurred in the sixteenth century a widely 
spread outbreak of Mysticism in the Spanish Church, Our author 
has selected for notice eleven of the most prominent re ntatives 
of this movement, the best known of whom are St. Peter of 
Alcantara, Louis of Granada, Louis of Léon, St. John of the 
Cross, and above all St. Teresa. Molinos belongs to a later period 
and a somewhat different class. 

It is not a little remarkable that of the eleven leading mysti 
noticed in the volume—all of whom were devout, not to say fervid, 
Catholics—four only, of whom St. Teresa was not one, escaped the 
censure of the ubiquitous and unsleeping Inquisition. John of 
Avila was thrown into prison at Seville, and one of his books 
was placed on the Index, yet with a curious inconsistency he was 
chosen by the Holy Office to report on some of the views of St. 
Teresa. Louis of Granada fell under suspicion of heresy, and for 
fourteen years his chief work, the Sinner’s Guide, was prohibited, 
at the end of which time however the Holy Office not only with- 
drew the censure, but imed special Indulgence to everybody 
who read a chapter of it. A Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Diego of Estella was put on the Index directly it appeared; Louis 
of Léon was denounced to the Inquisition for appealing to 
Rabbinical interpretation of the Old Testament and maintaini 
the uses of Biblical criticism to elucidate the text, and when he 
was discovered to have made a vernacular translation of the 
Canticles he was at once sent to prison. Another mystical writer, 
Peter Malan of Chaide, only escaped a similar fate by reserving 
his writings for posthumous publication, St. Teresa herself 
indeed was not actually imprisoned, but she was more or less 
under persecution and was constantly watched during the greater 

ot her active life, and she was twice denounced to the 
uisition. Yet only fort mn” after her death she was 
canonized by Pope Gregory x . It is the old story of slaying 
the a and building their sepulchres. Hardest of all was 
the lot of the unbappy Molinos in the seventeenth century— 
not of course to be confounded with the Jesuit theologian, 
Molina, a century earlier— whose name will be sufficiently 
familiar to the readers of John Inglesant. He had the misfortune 
to incur the jealous hostility of a foe still more astute and im- 
placable, and in that age no less powerful, than the Inquisition, 
the Jesuit Order, whose concentrated e and sagacity was. 
directed to ruin him. They first set one of their most popular 
writers and hers, Father Segneri, to attack him, and when 
this device did not succeed, employed the services of Pére la 
Chaise, the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV., through whom they 
controlled for years the entire religious policy of France. The 
excellent Pope Innocent XI. was known to di t the Jesuits 
and to favour Molinos, and the French King was therefore in- 
structed to press on his Holiness the duty of suppressing the 
heretic he was nurturing in his bosom ; the Jesuits did not even 
shrink from questioning the orthodoxy of the Sovereign Pontiff 
himself, and they promptly imprisoned a member of their own 
Order who supported Molinos. wr gained their point at 
last and fo the hand of the reluctant Pope—w. 
meant to name Molinos a Cardinal—through their unscrupulous 
use of the influence of the French Court. Molinos was con- 
signed to the dungeons of the Roman Inquisition in 1685, the 
year of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, without any 
trial, and two years later seventy of his followers shared the same 
iniquitous treatment; very soon the prisons were crowded with 
“ Quietists,” on charges transparently frivolous. When at last 
Molinos was brought to trial, he was excommunicated and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life ; he ee on for nine years more, dying 
in prison in 1696 at the age of seventy. He never abj his 
alleged heresies, appealing for the vindication of his teaching to 
the atement of the Last Day, which his old enemy Segneri culled 
“ obstinacy ” and “ the extreme of wickedness.” The Jesuits chose 
to identify him with the hated victims of their relentless animosity, 
the Jansenists, though his views differed widely from theirs. 

It has often and truly been observed that the distinctive note of 
the Spanish mystics generally, as contrasted with those of Ger- 
many at an earlier date and of France somewhat later, was their 
strong practical common sense. Their fervour was quite as great, 
but—putting aside Molinos, who came a century later—they betray 
notrace of the dreamy Quietisin of Madame Guyonor the speculative 

uasi-pantheism of writers like Eckhart and Tauler. With all 
their deep absorption in the inner life, they never lost touch of 
the essentially militant spirit of the national religion, and might 
almost have taken Jaborare est vrare for their motto. This charac- 
teristic is exhibited both in the biographical notices here given of 
the various mystical writers and in the series of brief extracts from 
their works prefixed to them. Thus eg. the life-work of St. 
Peter of Alcantara was the reform of the Franciscan Order in 
Spain, and his reform suggested to St. Teresa—who always called 
him “ that blessed friar ”—-her own great work of reforming the 
Carmelites. John of Avila was a famous preacher, and was 
called “ the apostle of Andalusia.” Louis of Granada was also a 
great preacher, and the founder or restorer of several Dominican 
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convents. The life of St. Teresa, it need hardly be said, in spite of 
her frequent visions, was one of incessant activ If her extant 
portraits may be trusted—and they all have the same character— 

and determination are unmistakably im on. her 
strongly-marked features. Her friend, St. John of the Cross, was 
also an active monastic reformer, and his tical good sense is 
exhibited in one of his spiritual counsels, quoted here :—“ Accept 
as a fact throughout your religious life that you are to be shaped, 


‘chiseled, and polished through the medium of others; look 


therefore upon all ms as instruments of God to train you 
by divers ways, and consider the training—ofttimes grievous— 
as designed to make you holy.” Louis of Léon and Peter 
Malan of Chaide, though both of them Augustinian monks, both 
also held professorial chairs in the University of Salamanca, and 
were both popular preachers ; the former gained by his eloquence 
the appellation of the Christian Cicero. Their sense is 
shown in their insisting on the importance of writing religious 
works in the vernacular. Why, they indignantly asked, should 
the liberty freely conceded to philosophers be refused to theo- 
logians, and why should those who are ignorant of Latin be 
deprived of the help of religious books written in their own 
language? Louis of Léon would not accept the Tridentine 
d tion that the Vulgate was free from errors in any other 
sense than that the Latin translators had not wilfully inserted 
‘anything erroneous; the text was not exempt from omissions, 


corruptions, and interpolations due to the negligence of copyists. 


Such mystics, however ascetical and devout, were not living in a 
mere ideal paradise of their own, “which did well. befit the 
dreamer’s couch or hermit’s cell”; they were ready to do and to 
éeuffer—as in fact they did suffer much—in the rude conflicts of 
active life. Their mysticism was of the masculine, not the 
swooning and hysterical , and always reminds us that they 
were the countrymen of the soldier-monk, Ignatius Loyola. 

The compiler of this volume has done his work well, as far as 
it goes, but those who are interested in the subject may reasonably 
desiderate a somewhat fuller treatment of it. The biographical 
sketches, a of St. Teresa, are very slight ones, and two or 
three of short extracts, or less, hardly suffice to give the 
reader a definite impression of the ascetical theology of writers 


like St. Peter of Alcantara or St. John of the Cross. An English - 


translation of the works of the latter was indeed published some 
years ago under the editorship of Cardinal Wiseman. Devout Pro- 
testants, who are accustomed to associate Roman devotion with all 
kinds of errors and superstitions, might read pages and pages of his 
writings or sd Teresa’s without a notion that the very = ural 
and evangelical teaching they were engaged upon did not 

Protestont source, There been some 
carelessness here in the revision of the press. On the very first 
page of the preface we are informed that Spain renounced the 
errors of Arianism under King “in the sixteenth century,” 
and the preface is dated ‘“‘ March 1866.” We hope the author may 
see his ya bringing out a new and considerably enlarged 
edition of the book. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


WE are almost doubtful if it is fair to include Miss Florence 


Montgomery’s last book under this heading, fora book which 
is devoid of the traditional pair or pairs of lovers can hardly be 


‘called a novel. Of love, however, in another form the book is 
‘replete, and few more lovable heroes have ever been given to the 
‘world of readers than little Gillie Ramsay, whose bright presence 


and unconsciously ical teaching of the “ Gospel of Peace” 
transforms his dried-up old Indian uncle into a creature of flesh 
and blood, with living sympathies to take the place of the crust of 


-gelfishness which had hardened over his heart during his solitary, 


money-grubbing life. Money had become John Ramsay's god, 
and when he had at last made his fortune in India and bought 
back his old family place in England, he feels absolutely ship- 
wrecked when his doctor tells him he must give up every attempt 
at business and money-making, and sends him off to the country 
to find “absolute rest.” The unfortunate man obeys in misery, 
for how to rest isa sealed book to him; the only literature he 
cares for is the list of the stock and share market, which he is 
forbidden to read. To add to his dismay his housekeeper informs 
him that his small nephew Gillie is staying in the house, having 


been sent there to keep him out of infection, his father being down 
with typhoid fever. @ old bachelor's first idea is to keep out of 


the way of this terrible visitant; but his utter loneliness on the 
one side, and Master Gillie’s impetuous curiosity on the other, 
break down the barrier, and it is not long before Gillie introduces 
his uncle to the “ Land of Surprises,” as he calls the waste 
grounds and neglected shrubberies, the sight of which fills the 
utilitarian mind of Mr. Ramsay with unutterable disgust. But to 
Gillie everything is glorious; he pronounces it “a /ovely place ; 


* Transformed; or, Three Weeks in a T.ife-Time. By Florence 
Montgomery. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1886, A 


The Long Lane. By Ethel Coxon. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
In Letters of Gold. By Thomas St. E. Hake. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1886. 


— 


you can do just whatever you like here, for there's nothing to 
spoil. 

“You never know where you may come upon the hens,” said Gillie. 
“You find new-laid eggs in every sort of odd place, sometimes two, some- 
times.a whole nestful. It isso exciting. All the hens have names after 
the places they lay in. Do you see that big black hen walking along? 
That’s Mrs. Stapleton. She lays her eggs in the stables. Whoever first 
finds the you know, they become his own. Hush!” he suddenly in- 
terrupted imself excitedly. “Look! Here comes Lady Henrietta 


~Loftus. 


“Lady who?” echoed Mr. Ramsay, gazing alarmed about him. 
ed the child; “there she comes! She's 


Under Gillie’s magic touch Mr. Ramsay comes to see many thi 

to which his eyes had been blind hitherto. He surrenders hi 
entirely to his small mentor; and one of the most amusing chapters 
in the book is a description of poor Mr. Ramsay's dinner under 
Gillie’s supervision, when, sooner than disobey Gillie, who has a 
fellow-feeling for the cook’s gastronomic efforts, Mr. Ramsay eats 
toasted cheese and sweets and everything he has eschewed for 
years rather than disappoint the little tyrant at his side. The 
contrast between the old man and the child is admirably described 
throughout ; but we should have been glad if Miss Montgomery 
had not adopted a jerkiness of style and a redundancy of para- 
graphs and italics which seriously mar what is in every other 
respect a charming little book. ; 

Miss Coxon has turned the tables on the baser sex in The Long 
Lane. We have heard only too often, from the days of the author 
of Guy Livingstone downwards, of the bad bold man winning 
the love of a girl who finds out, when it is too late, that 
her lover is already “a husband,” if not “a father,” and we 
have pitied the victim and upbraided the deceiver till we are 
rather tired of the situation. ‘The revers de la médaille has by 
no means been circulated to the same extent, and it may be one 
of the signs of the Coming Supremacy of Woman that Miss Coxon 
has chosen such a theme as her subject. The lady takes the lead 
throughout. A guileless young artist meets on a Cornish moor a 
beautiful young girl, with an “ untamed, defiant air,” who scales 
the cliffs, studies algebra for mental relaxation, and displays a 
“silence and abruptness ” which would have cooled the ardour of 
many a lover. Stephen Nugent, however, perseveres in spite of 
the harsh manners of the “ proud ladye”; little by little he gains 
ground with the young Amazon, until one day, when they narrowly 
escape drowning, in the crisis of the moment he finds that, if she 
has stolen his heart away, she has not been so niggardly as to keep 
hers back. Next morning the happy lover arrives with a light 
heart to claim, as he thinks, his betrothed, when he is met by her 
distraught confession that she is already married. How that 
marriage came about, and how Honor, in a wild fit of untamed 
rebellion, had left her husband in Paris three days after she had 
married him, is subsequently told with great insight and tact on 
the part of the author. Ultimately Stephen wins the fight over 
himself, and consequently over Honor too, and to save them both 
persuades her to return to her husband. How she does so, and in 
what state she finds him, is best left to the author to describe; 
but, whatever faults poor Honor may have committed, the punish- 
ment meted out to her in having to spend the rest of her da 
helping to cut out cardboard dolls seems to our mind terrib 
severe. The book is readable above the average, and the heroine 
has all the charm of being distinctly original ; and we feel that it 
is a waste of good material that such a character should not find 
a turning anywhere in “ the long lane” of sorrow into which the 
matrimonial “ will o’ the wisp” had led her. 

In Letters of Gold is a dull book, and all the more so because 
its author evidently imagines it is just the reverse, and has 
outbreaks of playful sprightliness which are, indeed, hard to bear. 
There is a wicked baronet who elopes with the hter of a 
City clerk, and marries her, but, to make up for this pse from 
the usual path of baronetal wickedness, makes her promise never 
to div the marriage and sever to see her father again. 
Apparently at the same time when he carries off Helen Wildrake, 
Sir Michael Valroy also elopes with a Mrs. Aldershaw, but when 
and how he did it is not explained, nor is Mrs. Aldershaw ever 
heard of again. She eloped, he eloped, and that is all that is 
mentioned of so apparently commonplace an event in the annals 
of a baronet. The villain treats his wife so badly that she has 
to leave him, and, after supporting herself by means of singing 
on the Continent, comes to London, and finds a lodging with Mr. 
Aldershaw’s head clerk and his daughter. From them she hears 
that her father has gone to the ‘bad altogether since her dis- 
ger, that he is ruined in body and mind, a drunkard 
and would be starving in a City garret but for the occasional 
assistance he gets from his former master, Mr. Aldershaw. Instead 
of flying to her father’s side, and trying by every means in her 

ower to make up for the ruin and sorrow she has brought upon 
im, Helen still considers that she is absolutely bound by her 
mise to the husband who has disgraced, insulted, and deserted 
er, and, as he absolutely refuses to annul that promise, she lets 
her father sink lower and lower, until, maddened by drink and 
sorrow and shame, he waylays Sir Michael one night to entreat 
him to tell him where his daughter is. Sir Michael’s temper is 
naturally upset by such an unreasonable demand; he knocks the 
old man down, and considers the matter at an end, which, indeed, 
shortly is, for soon after and murders him, 

e story is varied love-making between Sir Michael's 
younger ‘brother and Marion Aldershaw, the daughter of Sir 


| | 
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Michael's victim, which may be termed a questionable piece of 
good taste, and by the ce of a most offensive playwright, by 
name Oheadle, whom the author uses as the principal medium for 
those outbreaks of would-be humour w. are so exceedingly 
depressing 


SOME NATURAL HISTORIES.* 


ESSRS, WARD & LOOK have done an exceedingly good 
deed in reprinting Albert Smith’s delightful Physiologies. 
We give them that name on purpose, in order to recall the fact, 
not always remembered, that these and other books of the same 
kind were avowed imitations of a similar and earlier series pro- 
duced in Paris, wherein not merely the famous caricaturists of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, but some of the greatest writers of France 
among the number) collaborated. The literary staff of 
English Natural Histories was somewhat less distinguished, 
and their original illustrations were scarcely equal, while the pre- 
sent reproduction seems to have taken some liberties with them. 
The Flirt is not illustrated by Leech, but by Henning, at least in 
the great majority of the cuts. The Gent pretty clearly borrowed, 
at least in some cases, Parisian illustrations; while, at any rate in 
its present state (it is five-and-twenty years or more siuce we saw 
it last), the Natural History of Evening Parties is illuminated 
with a assortment of cuts hein Hood, and others, 
some of whi 
subject. 

It is, however, with the text, not the cuts, that we are chiefly 
Low Except in the Adventures of Mr. Ledbury—a delightful 
book, all too unknown to the present generation—Albert Smith 
never did better work than in the course of these little sketches, 
where indeed the great Ledbury appears personally. They are 
very unequal; they have occasional inelegancies of style, and even 
faults of grammar, and they drop sometimes into the dreary kind 
of mechanical jocularity which consists in saying “ taketh” for 
“ takes,” and so on through a long period. But part at least of 
these faults looks more faulty now from the mere fact that they 
were to a great extent original, and were copied and imitated ad 
nauseam, And the lively touches, the pleasant twists of phrase, 
the unpretentious “ criticism of life” (there hardly ever was 
a greater poet than Albert Smith on Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
formula) are enough to save all the faults a dozen times over. 
We do not know that the judicious historian of the future will 
not be wise in looking to Albert Smith even more than to 
Thackeray or to Dickens as the chronicler of the lighter side of 
that curious time, short but remarkable, when the _ ten- er 
was lord of eet, and the middle classes were the pillars of the 
State. It would be absurd to compare him with either of them 
in pe of genius; but Thackeray was too much of all time, 

Age wi ect fidelity. As was r. Briggs 's Vandyck, so 
was Albers his the Addison of his younger and 
lighter moments no doubt, but still a faithful Spectator. 

We have said that Zhe Flirt seems to us much the best of the 
three. Evening Parties suffers from the fact that it traverses, of 
course with far inferior display of genius, almost exactly the 
same ground as Mrs. Perkins's Ball. Albert Smith’s entertainers 
and their guests are of course a little more “ middle” than 

eray’s; we are not sure that the champagne was good at 
that house—they had a dreadful habit of talking of “ white 
wine” geoericl y which almost forbids the notion. But the 
general ines are very close indeed. Zhe Gent deals simply with 
‘Arry’s papa, and ’Arry, who is always with us, is not like 
Cleopatra—custom can stale his infinite want of variety. But 
The Flirt is delightful. Not the least pleasant thing about it is 
the fact that the author is quite unable to keep up the satirical 
tone. His generous ardour consumes his professional intentions, 
and every now and then you find him down on his knees kissing 
the Flirt’s shoestring (they wore shoestrings then, black or white 
elastic ones, crossed saltire-wise). Every now and then he is 
positively sentimental—not to say a little maudlin, for a satirist 
and critic of life—but any one can skip 


who 
. chooses. Moreover, there are numbers of the ae ae 


survivals of dear dead old things in his Here (of course not 
here only) is the defunct verb to “ polk.” Why did the waltz keep 
its verb and the polka lose it? Here in full notation is the famous 
“Olga” Waltz, most triumphant in its day of all waltzes, and 
not least deserving of triumph. Here is the (original) quatrain 
involving nearly the whole lesson of applied worldly wisdom in an 
obsolete example :— 

He whose gloves are new and white 

Can clean them for another night ; 

But he who wears them parties twain 

‘ Can never have them cleaned again. 
(By the way, does any one have gloves cleaned now? If so, why 
ve the ol Fwy spectacles of dangling specimens with very 

long fingers almost vanished from the shop windows?) In short, 
few more faithful or pleasant memorials than these little books 
remain of days when, if there was a little less polish in middle- 
class society, there was also less pretentiousness and more fun; 
when champagne was drunk in /lites, and was a rare and rather 
awe-striking luxury ; when it was still rather wicked to smoke, but, 
on the other hand, not wicked at all to be hungry or thirsty 


are not too clearly or closely connected with the. 


between twelve o'clock at night or six o'clock (or whatever the 
hour is) in the vary when furniture was singularly hideous 


ee could still be got solid, and when England was 
exceedingly English. 
THE CHURCH BELLS OF HERTFORDSHIRE.* 
b ber bell-hunters are ing their useful labours, and, though 
their numbers have uced by the deaths of the veteran 


Ellacombe and the unwearied North, new men are arising to take 
up the work, The late Mr. North, in delicate health, began on the 
county of Leicester apparently with very little idea of completing 
his task. He lived, however, to add Northamptonshire, Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Bedfordshire to the list of completed 
counties, and was engaged on Hertfordshire at the time of his 
death. His widow was well advised to put the unfinished county 
into the hands of Mr. Stahlschmidt, the chronicler of the bells of 
Surrey, and the result (which we briefly noticed the other day, 
and now review more fully) isa piece of thorough woslinsunchis 
worthy of the two men whose names it bears. 

Hertfordshire is not only a small county, but is eer eee. 
supplied with medizval containing in its bounds but fifty- 
two, a little over seven per cent. of the whole. Surrey alone of 
finished counties is below this level, containing only three and 
a half per cent. But the somewhat ungrateful task of’ i 
the common inscriptions on later bells is not without its 
value ; for till after investigation, it is impossible to say what 
treasures there may be not in the most unpromising positions. 
An impression exists in the minds of some people that the number 
of before the Reformation was greatly in excess of the 
number at the present time. No doubt, had an enumeration been 
made towards the end of Elizabeth's reign, there would have been 
a dismal tale of plunder to record. This seems to have been the 
nadir point. Much bell-founding, and some of it of excellent 
quality, went on in the early Stuart period, nor did it entirely 
collapse during the Commonwealth; for, by some good luck, 
the Puritan wrath was not stirred by the sound of bells, The 
sance-bell, the use of which was attempted to be revived in the 
Laudian period, indeed gave rise to great heats, and one unhappy 
Suffolk vicar was ridden out of his parish to the accompaniment 
of a spade and gun-barrel, one shouting “This is your saints” 
bell”; but the more ponderous occupants of the tower were for 
the most left unmolested. One of the Purdues placed on a 

oro it, and pro on purpose. Now 
hand bas chipped off the of @ saint in some hob- 
bling Leonine hexameter; but these are exceptions. The number 
of beJls in Hertfordshire cast during the Commonwealth and now 
remaining is nineteen, against seventy-nine and forty-three in the 
reigns of the first two Stuarts and from the Restoration to the 
Revolution respectively. These numbers will be found to be in 
very fair ratio to the lengths of the periods. 

In the last century there was a general rise in the number of 
bells all over the kingdom, and the increase is not stopped yet, nor 
likely to be —— so far as one can judge. At present there 
are in Hertfordshire 691 large bells, as against 477 in the inven- 
tories of King Edward VI.; but only 21 priest's bells, as against 
150 sanctus bells. The totals show a considerable advance in the 
number of bells, while in weight of metal the amount has pro- 
bably been doubled since the inventories were made. 

many novelties, excepting, amongst a few at 
Clothali, ing the 

ME IOANNES 

in Lombardic lettering, once known to have been in the hands 
of Richard Wymbish, an early fourteenth-century founder, and 
subsequently used by another doner, Robert Rider, who died 
in 13 Should the conjecture “calefecit” prove correct, this 
little bell may possibly date back to the later years of Henry III. 
as the designation of the maker by a mere Christian name w 

be a mark of greater antiquity than that indicated by a local sur- 
name. 


One remarkable inscription exists among the black-letter bells, 
indicative of the bell ey ee recast, and of the old belief 
in the power of bells to drive away thunder, pestilence, evil 
spirits, and other “deaths, dangers, and inconveniences.” This 
is to be read on the bell at Pelham Stocking :—“Vincencius 
Reboat Ut Cuncta Noxia Tollat.” A late instance of a 
Reformation invocation to a saint used to exist in Flaunden tower, 
and is now at St. John’s, Uxbridge, “ + Sancta iohani ora pro nobis 
W. K. 1578.” This is undoubtedly the handiwork of William 
Knight, of Reading, and shows the tenacity of the belief after the 
power of expressing it grammatically had become impaired. 

In the next century we come across a little sketch of “ Colchester 
Graye,” Miles by name, known to all ringers as having cast the 
calabria tenor at Lavenham, Suffolk, whose death seems to have 
been accelerated by the hardships borne by him in the siege of that 
town by Fairfax in 1648. There are as many as five-and-twenty 
bells of his in Hertfordshire. 

The county, however, did not always need to go beyond its 
bounds for a founder, A native of Exning, near Newmarket, John 
Briant, of good education, in following his native bent for 
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mechanics, became attracted by the founder's art, and in 1782 turned 
out in the town of Hertford a ring of eight for St. Andrew's 
Church. Business soon flowed in upon him, and Mr, Stahlschmidt 
mentions the tenor at St. Michael's, Coventry, the eight at 
St. Alkmund’s, Shrewsbury, and the six at St. Ebbe’s, Oxford, as 
specimens of his excellent work. Ilis latest bells seem to have 
been the treble, and that at Hinxworth, dated 1825. “ Splicing” 
peals was a strong point with Briant, as well as the addition of 
trebles ; his honesty was so t that he would rather lose by a 
job than send out a bad bell, and thus, sad to tell, he fell into 
pecuniary difficulties, and was compelled to find a refuge in the 
Spencer Almshouses, St. Albans, where he died at fourscore, 
making good the Psalmist’s words about that age. 

Mr. Stahlschmidt devotes separate essays to Local Uses of 
Bells, Ringi ing in Hertfordshire, and the Abbey Bells at St. 
Albans. e does good service in directing attention to the 
gradual discontinuance of that early Sunday ringing about which 
there is an especial charm. Sometimes when a new man comes 
in as parson, clerk, or sexton, not seeing the force of these old 
customs, he becomes a party to the modification, neglect, or aboli- 
tion of some habit which ties us to the prst. The two bells at 
eight in the morning, familiar to many dwellers in smal] towns, are 
the remnant of the call to matins, for which that was the regular 
hour. The morning Angelus is extinct in the county, but the evenin 
Angelus still survives at Baldock and Hitchin, while at Ashwel 
alone the “ Shriving Bell” is heard on Shrove Tuesday, under the 
more carnal name of the “ Pancake Bell.” Even the “ Gleaning 
Bell” has in many parishes died out quite recently. 

The records of Hertfordshire ringing do not occupy much space, 
but contain a graceful reference to Mr. Leonard Proctor, the well- 
known “ Squire Proctor” of Bennington, whose personal exertions 
to raise the status of his brother-ringers require little more than 
mention among lovers of bells. The Chronicle of the Abbey Bells 
at St. Albans ends the book, and the rise of the present ring is 
traced from the bells—probably two rather small ones—placed in 
the tower by Paul of Caen, fourteenth abbot, towards the end of 
the eleventh century. Lyolf, a Saxon thane, added another, and 
said to his wife on hearing its sound, “ Eya, how sweetly my goats 
bleat and my sheep baa!” Eya, for her part, added a bell, and 
there was a further addition of a bell, called Mary, before Abbot 
Norton (1260—1290) made for the Ourfew “a great bell, truly, 
and a most sonorous one, called by the name of Saint Amphibalus, 
and other two in honour of Saint Alban and Saint Katherine, out 
of four old bells broken up, without adding the smallest quantity 
of metal.” In the days of Abbot Mentmore (1335—1349) Amphi- 
balus was recast,and a new Alban made out of the previous Alban 
and Katherine. Abbot Thomas de la Mere (1349—1396), whose 
magnificent brass lies in the Cathedral, contributed to the cast- 
ing of a bell called Christ, and finally, in 1485, a bell by the 
name of John was added. These bells seem to have remained in 
the tower till they were recast in 1699 by Philip Wightman. Mr. 
Stahlschmidt hazards a conjecture as to the inscriptions on this 
departed band. Such guesses are alike gratuitous and fruitless. 
The present eight includes four of these bells of Wightman's 

3» 4, 7, 8), the fifth was recast by Phelps in 1731, and the sixth by 
ter and Pack in 1758. In 1730 the Vicar, Mr. Cole, procured 
“free gifts of sundry good people,” and added two trebles to the 
six then existing, the smaller of which was recast by the brothers 
Mears in 1846. 

The county has been systematically worked, and to students 
of old customs, and lovers of antiquity in general, as well as to 
campanists in particular, The Church Bells of Hertfordshire will 
be a very acceptable volume. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


Fy yey it is obvious to the meanest capacity that The 
Old Order is an endeavour to save society by the 
py wa of a superior blend of political economy, Christianity, 
and Socialism, a reference to the heading of this article will show 
that it is not primarily in that capacity that it is to be dealt with 
on the present occasion. Mr. Mallock describes it on the title- 
Page as a novel, and to be criticized as a novel it has therefore an 
ndisputable claim. The first peculiarity that strikes the reader 
is that most of the personages are real. Three of them are 
public characters, and every one who is in the habit of readin 
the newspapers will know that they are intended to be identifi 
with Mr, Hyndman, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Lytton. There 
is no sort of attempt to disguise any one of them save by a change 
of name, and, in the case of Mr. Hyndman, who is cal!ed 
Foreman, hardly even that. The rest are not public characters, 
but several of them are no more dubious to those who happen to 
be privately acquainted with them than Mr. Hyndman is to Mr. 
jock’s readers generally. Of these the most important to the 
story are Mr, and Mrs. Harley, Lord Stonehouse, and Mr. Inigo. 
Most people take a certain mean and fleeting pleasure in reading 
novels about their friends; and that pleasure, such as it is, Mr. 
Mallock freely offers. But there are two ways of writing fiction 
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about real people. One is to make them talk and behave as they 
really do, and leave it to the reader to ascertain their identity. 
This is the manner believed to have been aimed at by the late 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. George Meredith. The other is to put 
on them broad, plainly-written labels—such descriptions of person 
or calling or locality as leave no room for mistake—and then to let 
them talk and behave anyhow. This is the easier method, and it 
is Mr. Mallock’s, For instance, saying that Mr. Japhet Snapper 
“was an opulent member of Parliament, who at that time was 
pushing himself fast into notice, and struggling to be recognized 
as a leader of the Radical party,” and adding soon after that he 
had made a fortune in manufacture at “Birchester” and was 
denounced by the Socialists, is equivalent to an erratum on 
the first page, “For Mr. Japhet Snapper read Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain.” The description of “ Lord Aiden,” who “ has 
written poetry which is read all over Europe; all over Europe 
women have fallen in love with him; at the same time, he has 
been an astute man of affairs, and has occupied one of the most 
splendid and brilliant posts which a public career can offer a 

ritish subject,” is perhaps plainer still. Nor are Mrs. Harley or 
Lord Stonehouse any less certainly indicated. But when these 
people appear, with their names and records placarded “ kenspeckle 
to behold,” they do not behave or speak in the least like Lord 
Lytton or Mrs. “ Harley.” Here and there a personal habit or a 
trick of speech may recall attention to the placard, but they utter 
the thoughts of some one else; and, as they all talk and think just 
alike, it is perhaps not unfair to assume that the person like a am 
they all talk my think is Mr. Mallock, or, to be accurate, Mr. 
Mallock as he appears to himself when engaged in the composition 
of a novel. 

It remains to be indicated how and why these ns are 
brought together. They centre round a part of the life of the 
hero, who is the friend or acquaintance of all of them, and extends 
to them all the most sumptuous and refined hospitality. This 
hero is an ideal and fascinating being. His name is Carew. He 
may have had a Christian name, but, if so, it is not given, and the 
better opinion is that he was much too bright and a to share 
that part of human nature’s daily food. He is, in fact, the pure 
and perfect snob whom everybody has been trying to define for 
the last thirty or forty years. He is not defined now in words, 

ailock has created him, and, if he does not live for 
ever, he is at least the most remarkable product of the novel 
season of 1886, “If not handsome he had a certain air of dis- 
tinction; and his face was shadowed, if not lit up, by thought.” 
Moreover, “ He was one of those happy men who can look at a 
woman fixedly without the least air of impertinence.” On a 
critical occasion he could be shy, which, “however, did him no 
disservice. For as in his boldness there was nothing impertinent, 
so in his shyness there was something graceful and dignified.” It 
will appear immediately that the echo of the Athanasian Creed 
which Mr, Mallock has permitted to ring through this description 
of his hero is really not inappropriate to the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, For Carew was one of the landed aristocracy of England, 
and never, never for one fraction of an instant, did he cease 
to meditate with sombre joy on that sublime truth. He 
always remembered that he was “different from the rest of 
the world.” When he was told that “ Aristocracy as a 
genuine power, as a visible fact in the world,” was dead, he 
answered, “ Then let me die with it. I am only thirty-five 
but I have outlived my time, and few and evil have been 
the days of my pilgrimage.” Having dined in the company 
of a high-born damsel honoured, for the moment, by his nascent 
atlection, he went for a stroll and a soliloquy. He pointed out to 
himself that nothing could have produced the lady except an old 
aristocracy in an old country. “ Yes,” he went on, “ we are dif- 
ferent, we whocan look back through the vistas of centuries, and hear 
the past speak to us, in our own private language, of our birthright 
of rule and leadership. Through the avenues of the past voices 
come echoing down to us, which the people can never hear. They 
place us for ever on a different level from theirs.” Brooding 
thus on the pinnaele whereon fate has set him, Carew determines 
to do good to the people whom only he and his are fitted to serve as 
vicegerents of Providence. So he studies political economy. Two 
unspeakably beautiful young ladies love him dearly. He marries 
the more aristocratic of the two. If he had married the other, 
who was a foreigner, he would under his uncle's will have 
forfeited 250,000/., which in the event became lrisown. Thus he 
was enabled to do good to the lower animals—particularly by re- 
storing to his ancestral mansion, which had at one time been the 
greatest house in the West of England, certain conveniences 
which he liked, because “to him they were symbols —not luxuries.” 
That is the substance of the novel. On the general ground 
that no novel ought to teach anything, we decline to take notice 
here of the way in which Carew, Mr. Hyndman, or any one else 
in the story wanted to deal with social problems, except to say 
that these ways provide large tracts of the most appalling dulness 
to be found in modern fiction, To the novel, gud novel, it would 
be difficult to give higher praise than to reiterate the opinion 
= of all possible or impossible snobs, Carew is the peerless 


pearl. 
The stories collected by Mr. Brander Matthews under the title of 
the first of them, A Secret of the Sea, are one and all told with a bright 
and lively humour, andare most of them worth telling. Of the setting 
in which they are imbedded, the social meetings of Bob Whi 
the enterprising journalist, and his wife, and “ Dear Jones,” a“ 
his wife, and Mrs. Martin, playfully called the “ Duchess of Wash- 
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ington Square,” we cannot say so much. The stories would do at 
least as well by themselves, The “Secret of the Sea,” which is 
no secret to the reader after the thirtieth , is the story 
of how the aforesaid Mr. Bob White won his bride. Unhap- 
pily it gives one rather a dislike for him, inasmuch as he not 
only effects his purpose by the double crime of compounding 
a felony and extorting a valuable consideration by threats, 
but does not appear to be in the least ashamed of it. The weak 
point of the story is that it is hardly possible to imagine the 
captain of an Atlantic liner being guilty of so cowardly a breach 
of trust as that of Captain Riding in submitting without a blow 
to the exactions of the pirate. “The Elixir of Death” is dis- 
appointing, but both “ Perturbed Spirits” and “ Esther Feverel” 
are pretty. It appears from different passages in the volume that 
the most correct American for the opposite of a “ boom” is not 
“ fizzle,” as many Englishmen suppose, but “ blizzard.” One evil 
consequence of Mr. Matthews's habit of making fictitious people 
tell his stories instead of telling them himself is that on p. 184 a 
bad man utters the same witticism as a good man on pp. 39, 49— 
namely, that you should not argue at dinner, because the man 
who is not hungry always has the best of the argument. In the 
main, however, Mr. Matthews’s stories are entertaining. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


= second year's issue, or what is practically the second year's 
issue, of the oa — Nationale of Victor Hugo x ) 
ives a good opportunity o ing notice of the progress of a 
Po rather gigwatio literary undertaking which has hitherto had 
what novelists are pleased to call a chequered existence. A work 
destined to fill some forty or fifty quartos—real quartos, not the 
mere large octavos which, especially in France, modern slovenliness 
alls by that name, and costing five-and-twenty shillings a volume 
in its cheapest form, with proportionate increase for payiers de luxe 
—is no small matter, either for subscribers or projectors. Whether 
the vicissitudes which have occurred were due to insufficient “count- 
ing of the cost,” or to accident, or to bad management, or to trade 
jealousy, we cannot pretend to say. It is enough to mention that 
the conduct of the enterprise, inning with MM. Lemonnyer 
and Richard, first “shed” M. Richard; the printing, which had 
hitherto been independent, passing into the bands—certainly 
capable enough—of the well-known firm of Chamerot. The pub- 
ishers then became Lemonnyer and Testard ; and now on the back 
of Vol. VII. M. Testard appears alone. Meanwhile the succes- 
sive issues were far from favourably criticized by Parisian re- 
viewers, and it was hinted that the whole enterprise would 
collapse. It has, however, as we have seen, held its own 
hitherto; and the boldness of it (for nothing on the same scale 
has ever been attempted for an English poet), besides some in- 
— deserves that a helping hand should be given to it if 
ible. 
PoThe scheme of the book is as follows. The division by volumes 
follows the ordinary one; the Chdtiments, for instance, having 
one, the Contemplations two, and so forth. The form is a very 
well-proportioned quarto, 11 inches by 9, with capital margins, 
ample but not out of symmetry, and admirable print. The paper 
is very good indeed, the only fault being that the quires or sheets 
differ very much in “ finish,” some being positively glossy, while 
others are almost as guiltless of hot-pressing as ordinary Dutch 
_— The system of illustration is twofold. Every poem, short 
or long, whether of four lines or of twenty pages, has its vignette 
heading, the plate of which averages five or six inches by two or 
three, the design being of course somewhat smaller. Besides these, 
which come to many scores in the —— there are certain grandes 
compositions, of full- size, and pri separately, at the rate, we 
believe, of one to each /ivraison, myn or det the volume. It is 
upon these “ great compositions ” that adverse criticism has chiefly 
busied itself, and, we must confess, not altogether without reason. 
The vignettes, making allowances for the —e devising fresh 
and appropriate ornament for so great a number of constantly 
recurring designs, are, on the whole, satisfactory. The artists in 
the earlier volumes seem to have been invited to aim rather at 
the vignette proper, in which a decorative composition only has 
& hint or two of literary subject; those in the later rather at 
the execution of little subject illustrations, with decorative 
framework, after the fashion of medieval illumioations. Both 
classes, as may be expected, show unequal work, but the best 
work in both, and there is plenty of it, is very good. The 
compositions, we must own, please us very much less as a 
rule, though of course, due as they are sometimes to famous 
ts, always executed by excellent gravers, they are not 
despicable. But then they ought to be so very far other than 
despicable. To take some examples, we should be sorry to 
say of what the frontispiece of Les Chdtiments, drawn by M. F. 
and engraved by M. L. Flameng, makes us think, while the 
magnificent ay of the “Chasseur Noir” is entirely spoilt. 
On the other d, the “ Vere Novo” of the Contemplations 
is quite successful, and generally the landscapes and still life 
subjects are satisfactory; the figures are the failures, evidently 
because the artists have generally forgotten that a cleverly enlevé 
sketch for a picture is not ipso facto a book illustration. Where, 
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as in M. Brouillet’s “‘ Pasteurs et Troupeaux,” they have not for- 
gotten it the effect is sometimes very good. So it would be in M. 
A. de Richemont’s “Sept Merveilles du Monde” if the distances 
were better kept and the expression of the faces happier. Still, on 
the whole, the large plates ave a little disappointing—see for yet 
another instance M. Cabanel’s Le Titan, where the strapping giant 
in the foreground is weil enough, but the misty little godlings 
in the background (with a most un-Venereal Venus between) any- 
thing but well. It is, however, fair to say that there is a distinct 
improvement visible since the first (or last year’s) batch of volumes 
was issued, and that the recent announcements of artists at work 
or to be employed are satisfactory. It is certainly to the interest 
of the publishers to make the book good, for subscribers who have 
to look forward to an outlay of fifty or sixty pounds are very 
likely to drop off if they do not get ware for their money. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


[HE Literature of Local Institutions (Elliot Stock), by Mr. G. 

Laurence Gomme, is a handy and useful guide to the study of 
a vast subject. The writer's experience in bibliography and index- 
making is fully reflected in the descriptive lists of works appended 
to each section of an excellent exposition of the antiquity and 


growth of local institutions. LEfficiency in this respect is, of 


course, to be looked for in a contribution to the “ Book-Lover's 
Library.” It is a valuable characteristic of Mr. Gomme’s work 
that, though addressed to specialists and bookmen, it does not 
ignore the importance and significance of the lessons of the past 
when applied to the problems of the future. Not merely the 
antiquary and book-lover, but every one of conservative instincts, 
will respond to Mr, Gomme’s aspiration that, however compre- 
hensive the long-promised scheme of local self-government may 
be, it will at least retain all that is best in the past. There is 
certainly not a little in recent legislative experiments that justifies 
Mr. Gomme’s fear of “ the pet crotchets of individual thinkers,” 
Mr. Lewis H. Blair is the author of an indictment of pro- 
tective tariffs which is refreshingly candid and intelligible. 
Nothing of the haze of theory and prejudice confuses the plain, 
thoroughgoing views set forth in Unwise Laws (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons). Mr. Blair describes himself as “a merchant who looks 
on both sides of his business, on the side both of the buyer and 
the seller,” and this impartial attitude has led him to regard Pro- 
tection as the source of innumerable evils. Briefly put, his 
judgment of Protection is that it “first stimulates, then congests, 
and finally spreads ruin and desolation broadcast over the land.” 
So far as this proposition affects the United States it is merely 
prophetic ; but Mr. Blair believes that the first stage of the pro- 
gress is already realized, and the rest must certainly follow, unless 
a tariff for revenue is speedily substituted for the existing system. 
Mr, Blair's plea for what in his own country must be considered 
his heterodoxy is supported by much ingenious and convincing 
argument. Many of his illustrations of the fallacies of American 
supporters of Protection are fresh and effective, some are 
identical with those of Mr. Henry George, and almost all touch 
some vulnerable point in the enemy's position, For all this, Mr. 
Blair is no Free-trader, save in the modified sense implied by his 
anti-Protection views. He advocates equal taxation of all im- 
rts, whether they minister to the industrial wants or the 
of , community. And this, it must be 
owned, is only the natural outcome of his uncompromising opposi 
tion to Protection. 
Through a Microscope (Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co.), 
though one of the slightest handbooks imaginable, presents so 
many rare and admirable features that it is difficult to charac- 
terize it as a whole without giving lavish quotations. The small 
but fair proportions of this most harmonious little book forbid 
such treatment. Its three authors have carried out their enter- 
ise without a superfluous line, and are all alike eminently 
instructive, entertaining, and practical. Mr. Samuel Wells de- 
scribes a microscope and its uses in terms that show him to be a 
master of the art of exposition. His first chapter contains a 
lesson in optics which no young person is ever likely to forget. 
His researches among the secret wonders of “ Cochituate water,” 
and his charming account of “the brickmaker” (Melicerta 
ringens), are more than sufficient to fire every reader with enthu- 
siasm. In a second part Miss Mary Treat investigates the 
habits of various Rotifera and Rhizopods, blending her acute 
and original powers of description with a delicate play of 
humour and fancy. The account of her discovery of the sensitive- 
ness of the valves of Utricularia, together with Darwin's letter on 
the subject, will be familiar to readers of Harper's Magazine. No 
one who recalls the exhaustive experiments on the common 
sundew in Insectivorous Plants can fail to congratulate the lady 
without honouring the characteristic candour of the great 
natutalist. Nor is it less pleasant to read Miss Mary Treat’s 
modest words of encouragement to young explorers. She observes 
of the larva-trapping Utricularia :—“ I cannot tell what the power 
is that so quickly draws the creatures within. I earnestly ho 
that some young microscopists will yet be able to point out the 
cause of this > pow power.” Mr. Frederick Leroy Sargent 
shows, in the third part of the handbook, how to make and apply 
a cheap serviceable microscope, such as any schoolboy or int of 
average intelligence can produce. Thus the book ends, as it 
with a practical lesson, while its utility is further established 
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by many excellent woodcuts. Altogether, Through a Microscope 
is the most useful and the most stimulating book of its class, and 
merits the widest popularity on both sides of the sea. 

Quite recently we noticed a metrical version of Undine, and 
now we have before usa dramatic rendering of Sintram, one of 
Three Lyrical Dramas, by M. D. C. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
As an opera libretto, it may pass muster; as a version of the wil 
and wonderful romance, it is by no means acceptable. A second 
libretto, entitled “The Friends of Syracuse,” is a better piece of 
work than either of its companions. 

Canoeists will find a suggestive record of an interesting cruise 
in Mr. T, H. Holding’s Watery Wanderings mid Western Lochs 
(Marlborough & Co.) The book is brisk and chatty in style, 
eae d mingling incident and anecdote with description. Some 
of the illustrations give a lively idea of the excitements of the 
vi , and may fill the non-canoeist with baseless apprehensions. 
But Mr. Holding is an old hand, and surmounted all the peri!s of 
his adventurous course till he met a little rebuff at Dumbarton on 
his return to Greenock. His account of the disaster, and the 
moral deduced from it, will be appreciated by every canoeist. 

A Missionary Band (Morgan & Scott), “a Record and an 
Appeal,” by D. Broomhall, deals with the work of the China 
Inland Mission, and includes some curious correspondence and 
much miscellaneous matter collected from many sources. The 
volume has the appearance of an illustrated album of elegant and 
Evangelical extracts. On the front page there is a group of photo- 
graphs of Mr. ©. T. Studd and his six companions, while the 
ee shows these ae arranged in Chinese costume, 
which has so completely transformed them that it defies the 
keenest scrutiny to identify them by the original photograph. 
The letters abound in the characteristic phraseology of the modern 


evangelist. 

Mr. F. Solly Flood, Q.C., has reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Societ The Story of Prince Henry of 
Monmouth and Chief Justice Gascoign (Longmans & Co.) ‘This 
able and searching inquiry on the credibility of a cherished 
tradition merits the attention of all students of history, though it 
will not yield undiluted joy to lovers of Shakspeare. The author 
has a good case, and presents it with equal skill and confidence. 

Mr. Maurice Noel’s Under the Water (Bristol: Arrowsmith) is 
a story for children that inevitably recalls Kingsley’s Water 
Babies to its own disadvantage. The illustrations by E. A. Lemann 
are not without grace and spontaneity, and the design on the cover 


is atiractive. 
In an interesting pamphlet, The Church and the Stage (Triibner 
&Co.), Mr. W. H. Hudson discusses the old question of the divorce 


of the Drama from the Church which once — it, and the 
—— of a vital reunion in the present Mr. Hudson’s 

istorical survey is well done, and offers little ground for objection 
on the score of breadth and accuracy. With respect to the present 
relations of the Church and the Stage, Mr. Hudson is naturally 
very hopeful. Contrasting these times with the old Puritan days, 
he observes, with something of triumphant satisfaction, “To-day, 
when ministers of the Gospel repeat their old anathema, the Stage 
replies with the nobler language of practical reform.” This is 
surely somewhat exaggerated. Mr. Hudson’s estimate of “the 
powerful educational and moral agency” of the Stage is a little 
excessive. There is very little sign of any active antagonism just 
now between the Church and the Stage, and the attitude of 
benevolent neutrality of the former is not less becoming than 
satisfactory. 

From Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. we have received an excel- 
lent ket-guide to Rome and its environs, modelled after 
Baedeker’s system, and forming one of a series issued by Messrs. 
Treves Brothers, of Milan. The large and very legible sectional 
plan is one of the best of its kind. 

The various Directories compiled by Mr. Henry V. Poor of New 
York are marvels of completeness and accuracy. Of these we 
of Radeay Oficial ond Re of Directory 
and Railway Directors, both for the current 
pa The first is illustrated by numerous well-executed maps, 
and includes the fullest information as to traffic, dividends, stoc 
bonds, expenses, and all that one can possibly desire in a manual 
for reference. The second compilation is a useful abridgment. 

We have received 4 Quixote, by S. Laing (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.); Jréne, by the Princess Cantacuzéne-Altieri 
(Warne & OCo.); Montroce, by Thomas Greenwood 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); Marcia, by Pakenham Beatty 

Modern Press); 4 Pocket Encyclopedia, by Henry Grey (Griffith, 

arran, & Co.); The Wild Enthusiast, and other Poems, by 
James Ross (Arrowsmith); and Passages from Some Journals, 
by M. D. C, (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 

The Fifth Part of the reissue of-Leech’s Punch pictures 
(Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.) needs no special notice. It may be 
fancy which sees in it rather more of the merely ephemeral 
sketches which such work necessarily includes than the preceding 
numbers ; but in any case ry Sos: amply redeemed by others. 
--A really good edition of Longfellow, especially of the Prose 


Riverside Edition (Routledge), containing Outre-Mer, Driftwood, 


Hyperion, and Kavanagh, are capital in size, print, and other 
points. When the edition is com ete we may have more ta aay 
f it, 
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